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KINSEY’S VIEW ON HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


MANFORD H. KUHN 
State University of Iowa 


One would expect a zoologist, 
when he addresses himself to the 
study of some aspect of human be- 
havior, to elect from the current 
assortment of theoretical orienta- 
tions toward human behavior —- 
such as_ psychoanalytic theory, 
field theory, symbolic interaction 
theory and learning theory—that 
one which has the most in common 
with the zoological orientation to- 
ward organisms in general. It is 
therefore not surprising to find that 
Kinsey takes what is essentially 
the learning theorist’s point of 
view, with its heavy reliance on 
physiological explanations for hu- 
man (social) behavior. This much 
was evident in the first Kinsey re- 
port, but one had to infer it from 
his unit for analysis, his choice of 
language, his use of data from 
infra-human species and from his 
interpretive statements scattered 
here and there throughout the 
book. In the second Kinsey report 
he has in, Chapter 16, “‘Psychologic 
Factors in Sexual Response,” given 
a fairly explicit account of ‘his 
view, one which corroborates the 
judgment that his is a learning 
theory position, at least insofar as 
he takes into account factors which 
are not patently physiological in 
the first place. 

He makes it clear that he re- 
gards with misgivings the distinc- 
tion between the physiologic and 
the psychologic.* He says, for ex- 
ample, “It might properly be con- 
tended that all functions of living 
matter are physiologic .. .” only 
regarding it as “customary” to re- 


*He makes it abundantly clear in the sub- 
headings he uses in Chapter 16 that he 
includes the social psychological in the 
“psychologic.” 


gard “certain aspects of animal be- 
havior as psychologic functions.” 
(p. 642)** This “customary” dis- 
tinction he evidently regards as 
treacherous, for he suggests that 
an end product of the distinction 
encourages “the opinion that the 
psychologic aspects of human sex- 
ual behavior are of a different 
order from, and perhaps more sig- 
nificant than, the anatomy or phy- 
siology of sexual response and or- 
gasm. Such thinking easily becomes 
mystical, and quickly identifies any 
consideration of anatomic form and 
physiologic function as a scientific 
materialism which misses the ‘bas- 
ic,’ the ‘human,’ and the ‘real’ prob- 
lems in behavior. This, however, 
seems an unnecessary judgment. 
Whatever we may learn of the 
anatomy and physiology and of the 
basic chemistry of an animal’s re- 
sponses must contribute to our 
understanding of the totality which 
we call behavior. Those aspects of 
behavior which we identify as psy- 
chologic can be nothing but certain 
aspects of that same basic anatomy 
and physiology.” (pp. 642-643) 


REDUCTIONISM 


In this statement he commits the 
reductionist fallacy which learning 
theorists persist in making.*** The 
basic error in reductionism con- 
sists of failing to recognize that 
all levels of analysis are abstrac- 


** All otherwise unspecified page notations 
refer to Alfred C. Kinsey, et. al., Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female, Philadel- 
phia. W. B. Saunders Co., 1953. 


***Clark Hull at least attempted to avoid 
reducing his concepts to neurological con- 
cepts but failed. 
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tions.* Different scientific disci- 
plines exist because their concepts 
are deemed appropriate to the par- 
ticular phenomena under analysis, 
not because they are maintaining, 
respectively, that the objects and 
events as they structure them are 
more “real” than those under 
analysis in other levels of scientific 
inquiry. One may properly insist 
on the unity of science, and indeed 
on the derivative principle that 
concepts, used at a given level of 
analysis, must be of such a nature 
that they be reducible to those at 
the level next below, without in 
any wise committing himself to 
the unparsimonious and misleading 
principle of the necessity for deal- 
ing with data at a given level only 
in terms of the concepts belonging 
to the level next below. 


It is apparent from Kinsey’s treat- 
ment of sex in these first two vol- 
umes that there is here a mysticism 
of an inverted sort from the one 
he warns against; that is, a mys- 
ticism of regarding the physiologic- 
al as the “basic” reality of human 
behavior, and therefore “more 
real” than symbolic, attitudinal be- 
havior. It is evident from his chap- 
ters on the physiology, neurology 
and endocrinology of sexual re- 
sponse that there is very little 
known about these matters that 
can inform us regarding the rather 
limited and gross matters Kinsey 
wants to know about human sexual 
behavior. Yet is is Kinsey’s con- 
stant presumption that variables at 
these levels “cause” human sexual 
behavior and are in the main re- 
sponsible for its variations as well. 
It is one thing to admit, what is 


*Furthermore, even if we were to grant 
the reductionists’ assumptions, their argu- 
ment if carried to its logical conclusion 
would insist on stating all phenomena in 
terms of electrical fields of force—hence 
there is no justification, even in their 
own assumptions, for leaving the reduc- 
tion of social psychological phenomena 
at the physiological level of abstraction. 


eminently desirable, that we would 
know more if we could pair pre- 
dictive statements at the social psy- 
chological level with predictive 
statements at the physiological 
level about the same raw events. 
It is quite another mattter to at- 
tempt to construct predictive state- 
ments using variables drawn more 
or less indiscriminately from the 
two levels of analysis, or to assert 
that a statement at the physiolo- 
gical level is more “basic” than one 
at the social psychological level. 


DERIVATIVE ASSUMPTIONS 


Most of the other difficulties 
with Kinsey’s view of human be- 
havior are derivatives from the 
reductionist position, and indeed 
they are difficulties common to 
Hullian learning theory. These dif- 
ficulties inhere in the following as- 
sumptions and points of view: 1. 
the extension to human behavior 
of a frame of reference and of 
generalizations made from observa- 
tions of infra-human behavior; 2. 
the conception that influences 
from outside the organism are to 
be structured in terms of mechani- 
cal activation of nerve endings; 3. 
a view of sexual behavior as seg- 
mentalized with respect to other 
human behavior; 4. the arbitrary 
analytic definition of an act; 5. 
the general view of learning as 
something outside conscious con- 
trol or symbolic manipulation; and 
6. the peculiarity of position ac- 
corded the first act in a train of 
activity. I shall attempt to deal in 
brief compass with the difficulties 
which lie, in turn, in each, using 
as my frame of reference the gen- 
eral social psychological orienta- 
tion, developed in the social 
sciences, known variously as the 


~symbolic interaction, self-theory or 


reference-group theory orientation. 

1. Zoomorphism: The application 
to man of a frame of reference 
developed in connection with the 
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study of infra-human animals is 
justified by those who do this on 
the basis of the principle that there 
ought to be a general science of 
behavior rather than a _ special 
science of man. This seems plaus- 
ible enough until one observes that 
under the aegis of this principle 
there is committed a direct inver- 
sion of the old practice of anthro- 
pomorphism—that is, reverse an- 
thropomorphism or zoomorphism 
—in which those regularities of be- 
havior which have been discovered 
in infra-human species are extended 
and imputed to man, ignoring the 
probably crucial differences in hu- 
man learning and in human be- 
havior which accrue to his use of 
symbolic language both in com- 
munication and in thoughtful or- 
ganization, initiation, redirection 
and control of behavior. 

2. “Stimuli” vs. “objects”: The 
use of the concept “stimulus” to 
refer to that which impinges on 
the individual from the outside of 
his neural system is one which begs 
questions regarding thought, atten- 
tion, giving oneself signals which 
initiate overt activity, and the ef- 
fects of intention and goal on that 
which will be perceived—in short, 
all those matters now receiving 
special attention among those in- 
vestigating “social perception.” It 
parallels, but contrasts markedly 
with, the concept of “social object” 
in social psychology. The term 
“stimulus” refers to any simple 
physicalistic event capable of ac- 
tivating nerve-endings; it is a con- 
cept taken over directly from con- 
ditioning experiments on_infra- 
human animals. The term “social 
object,” on the other hand, refers 
to anything, large or small, simple 
or complex, which has been desig- 
nated as an object by shared defin- 
ition, and toward which there is 
a plan of action contained in the 
socia norms. A stimulus has drive- 
and cue-value depending on its 


strength and distinctiveness. A so- 
cial object, by contrast, has what- 
ever meaning has been socio-cul- 
turally assigned to it. 

3. Sex as segmentalized: The 
segmentalization of sexual behavior 
from other human behavior rests 
not on what would be the partially 
defensible ground that a scientist 
may arbitrarily abstract from total 
behavior that which one desires 
to inquire into, but rather on the 
notion that sex (stemming, as it is 
alleged to do by the learning theor- 
ist, from a distinct and disjunctive 
“primary drive’) is in nature a 
segmentalized phenomenon. The 
learning theorist forgets that 
drives, as discrete motives, are his 
hypotheses and not demonstrably 
real and disjunctive entities in 
nature. He has, in short, reified 
them. Hull derived his drives from 
a logical consideration of what it 
would take to insure an organism’s 
survival, and then went ahead to 
impute these to the organism as 
if they were built-in intentions de- 
veloped genetically through the 
process of evolutionary selection. 
To the social scientist they bear a 
strong resemblance to the now-dis- 
credited instincts of a half century 
ago. 

4. The physiologic act vs. the 
social act: It is permissible for the 
scientist to “slice up” ongoing 
events in any way which appears 
to be useful in his endeavor to ar- 
rive at predictive statements of 
the regularity of behavior. It is, 
in the final analysis, the empirical 
—‘Which conceptual scheme gives 
the most predictive results?” — 
which determines which unit for 
analysis will continue to be used. 
Again it was the drive-reduction 
paradigm of the learning theorist 
which apparently prompted Kinsey 
to take the physiological act, be- 
ginning with arousal and tumes- 
cence and ending with orgasm, 
as the basic unit for analysis in his 
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overall study of sexual behavior. 
If one is oriented, on the other 
hand, to look upon human beings 
as universally bringing their be- 
havior under the control and direc- 
tion of verbal plans of action, he 
would be inclined to take as his 
unit for analysis the acts as de- 
fined by the individual actors them- 
selves, expecting this to yield more 
predictive results. I shall enlarge 
on this point later. It is sufficient 
here to note that Kinsey, having 
chosen his analytic unit, allows 
this unit to slip quietly over in his 
thinking to be a definition of what 
the actors themselves are in their 
own minds attempting to do. 

5. Learning=conditioning: The 
development of preferences and 
avoidances may be construed to 
result from the vicissitudes of the 
drive during early experiences 
having to do with that drive. In 
short the preferences and avoid- 
ances may be construed as mere 
overtones of physiological and neu- 
rological events, or mere cortical 
reflections of what is essentially a 
subcortical series of events. But if 
one holds the view that man’s be- 
havior is under the control of social 
(symbolic) recipes, one would look 
to the reference groups of sub- 
jects for evidence that these preju- 
dices and avoidances were verbal 
importations, defining events and 
indicating positive and negative so- 
cial objects. 

6. Initial acts crucial in switch- 
board theory of neural system: 
Finally, if one takes the view that 
words and thoughts are mere epi- 
phenomena which, after the fact, 
rationalize behavior for man, and 
if one holds further, that learning 
consists of neural modifications 
which result when behavior is suc- 
cessful in reducing a drive, then it 
follows logically that the first suc- 
cessful behavior, in this sense, is 
peculiarly important in establish- 
ing the form of subsequent be- 
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havior. This is the learning theory 
view, and it is Kinsey’s view, at 
least regarding female sexual be- 
havior. (The evidence he found for 
males was complicated and contra- 
dictory). If one holds the view, on 
the other hand, that behavior is 
organized and directed by means 
of shared symbols, then one pro- 
ceeds to examine persistent be- 
havior for evidence that it contin- 
ues as associated shared norms per- 
sist, and changes when they 
change. 

In sum, we may infer from these 
particulars that Professor Kinsey 
looks upon man’s “true” nature as 
being his animal nature which 
would somehow find its most satis- 
fying expression freed from the 
limiting and inhibiting norms im- 
posed by culture. He treats culture 
implicitly, as Miller and Dollard 
do explicitly—that is, as a “maze.” 
With this as a scientific orientation 
he goes beyond science (in the gen- 
eral tone which is apparent in the 
two volumes thus far published) 
to take what amounts to a moral 
position; an alignment, not just 
with the principle of a freer discus- 
sion and inquiry of sex, but with 
the principle of greater and freer 
sexuality, the superiority of quick 
responses, the desirability of 100% 
orgasm in the sexual activity of 
both sexes. 


AN ALTERNATIVE VIEW 


Before making such a sweeping 
and indiscriminate plea for change 
Professor Kinsey might better have 
considered in how far the validity 
of his view of human nature, either 
in the broad or in the particulars 
with which he is dealing, has been 
demonstrated. We may agree with 
J. Robert Oppenheimer regarding 
the basic viewpoint of science that 
it is “a way of life in which the 
discovery of error is refined, in 
which almost all the ingenuity that 
goes into experimental, analytical, 
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or mathematical techniques is de- 
voted to refining, sharpening, mak- 
ing more effective the way of find- 
ing out that you are wrong: this 
is the element that creates disci- 
pline. The nature of the discipline 
of science is its devotion, its dedi- 
cation to finding out when you 
are wrong, to the detection of 
aver 

Let us consider an alternative 
structuring of sexual activity. A 
symbolic interaction view of sex 
would go something like this: Sex 
acts, sexual objects, sexual part- 
ners (human or otherwise) like all 
other objects toward which human 
beings behave are social objects; 
that is, they have meanings because 
meanings are assigned to them by 
the groups of which human beings 
are members, for there is nothing 
in the physiology of man which 
gives any dependable clue as to 
what pattern of activity will be 
followed toward them. The mean- 
ings of these social objects are 
mediated to the individuai by 
means of language just as in the 
case of all other social objects. 
That the communications which in- 
volve these definitions are fre- 
quently—at least in our society— 
surreptitious and characterized by 
a high degree of innuendo does not 
in any wise diminish the truth of 
this assertion. In short the sexual 
motives which human beings have 
are derived from the social roles 
they play; like all other motives 
these would not be possible were 
not the actions physiologically pos- 
sible, but the physiology does not 
supply the motives, designate the 
partners, invest the objects with 
preformed passion, nor even dictate 
the objectives to be achieved. Fur- 
thermore, since sexual activity in 
the many hundreds of existing hu- 
man societies involves a wide vari- 
ety of differences in the reciprocal 
roles of the sexual partners, it is 
even most likely that differences 


between male and female sexual 
activity in our own society are at- 
tributable to the social sex role dif- 
ferentiation rather than to anatom- 
ical or physiological differences be- 
tween the sexes.* And finally one 
would expect to find that the atti- 
tudes toward sex, sexual partners, 
sexual rules and sexual roles are in- 
extricably related to attitudes to- 
ward the protection and rearing of 
children, toward the desired config- 
uration of family life, and in fact 
toward all of the vast range of 
situations involving differential 
role playing on the basis of sex 
(and this includes just about all 
human activity in almost all so- 
cieties). 

With this orientation let us see 
what we might hypothesize regard- 
ing the differences Kinsey found 
between the sexes.** 

It would follow from our altern- 
ative orientation that a “lack of 
susceptibility to ‘psychological 
stimulation’ would result from a 
lack of communication—or at least 
from ambiguous communication— 
which would leave the individual 
without social objects. Without 
communication we would have no 
words. Without words we would 
have no objects. Without objects 
our fantasies could not be inform- 
ed. Is it not at least impressionis- 
tically apparent that, despite the 
much heralded emancipation of wo- 
men, communication in the female 
world and for that matter between 


*Cf. Kinsey's own findings, including his 
inability to find physiological or anatomical 
differences between men and women of the 
sort which would possibly account for the 
differences between the sexes in their re- 
spective sexual behaviors (chs. 14-15,17- 
18); note also that he found wider dif- 
ferences in sexual patterns among women 
than among men, a point which may per- 
tain to this argument. 


**And for which he was able to posit 
only the unsupported hypothesis that the 
differences must lie in the cerebral cor- 
tex. (pp. 710-712) 
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the sexes, about sex, is very dif- 
ferent in our society from the com- 
munication which is so very ex- 
plicit about sex in the male world? 
Then it would seem that the pro- 
cess of communication in the fe- 
male subculture in our society 
needs to be investigated.* 

it is also consistent with the 
hypothesis that the female world 
of communication about sex is dif- 
ferent from that of the male world, 
that females are more variable in 
their sex lives, that their first ex- 
periences tend to define the activi- 
ty for them in their subsequent 
behavior, and that they reach the 
height of their sexual “potential” 
later than do males. If there is a 
considerable lack of communica- 
tion, then this whole area is, as we 
are in the habit of saying in social 
psychological circles, “relatively un- 
structured.’’ Female behavior then 
would be somewhat analogous to 
the behavior of subjects in Sherif’s 
well-known experiment on _ the 
auto-kinetic effect.** In the realm 
specifically of masturbation Kin- 
sey’s own data indicate that a much 
larger proportion of the male uni- 
verse is involved in the activity, 
and a much larger proportion of 
the males who masturbate (75% of 
the males compared with only 43% 
of the females) started as a result 
of communication others 
cbout the activity. (p. 173) 


*It might seem that this should have 
suggested itself to Kinsey from his having 
found many women who are psychologic- 
ally stimulated and who do fantasy; had 
he not been looking for physiologic ex- 
planations he might have thought to see 
whether these females differed in their 
socio-experiential backgrounds from the 
majority. 


**It might also be noticed in passing 
however that with respect to premarital 
intercourse our culture, in as far as it 
defines the matter, tends to suggest that 
the female loses all that she has to 
lose with the first act, a matter quite 
different from the definitions put upon 
male premarital sexual activity. 


It is also consistent with our 
hypothesis regarding differential 
communication and its relation to 
the differences in the sexual be- 
havior of the two sexes that males 
reach a peak of sexual activity in 
their late teens which is several 
times as high as the highest level 
reached by females. The communi- 
cation about sex in the male sub- 
culture would be impressionistical- 
ly judged to be at its height in the 
late teens. 

As we previously noted, Kinsey 
chose as the unit for analysis what 
we called ‘‘the physiological act,” 
ending with orgasm. As indicated 
earlier, any arbitrary unit for 
analysis by a scientist is defensible, 
for it will be tested in the final 
analysis by its utility in making 
empirical prediction. What Kinsey 
did which is not defensible was to 
let this definition of the objective 
of sexual activity slip quietly over 
to be the physiologically justified 
objective in sexual activity. By 
demonstrating that a significant 
minority of women regularly have 
orgasms in sexual activity he 
seems to have thought himself jus- 
tified in assuming that all women 
ought regularly to “achieve’’*** 
orgasm. Our view of human be- 
havior which we have contrasted 
with his indicates that men and 
women may very well have differ- 
ing objectives in their sexual acti- 
vity (even though most of the ac- 
tivity is conjoint) not because they 
are physiologically different but 
because their role definitions (and 
hence their conceptions of them- 
selves) differ. It would seem rea- 
sonable to hypothesize that sexual 
activity is modally defined by and 
/or for women in our society as 
having a somewhat different rela- 
tion to personal acceptance, love, 
marriage, offspring and many 


**#** Achieve” used in this way would ap- 
pear to be a loaded word. 
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other activities than it has for men. 
It may also be noted that while 
sexual activity in the male much 
more regularly “ends” in orgasm, 
it would be a mistake to conclude 
without any further evidence that 
orgasm even for the male is the 
objective in all sexual activity. 

If Kinsey had held this alterna- 
tive symbolic interactionist view 
of human behavior he would not 
have left his attempted correlations 
of differentials in sexual activity 
of various kinds with social vari- 
ables, particularly religion and ed- 
ucational level, where he did. For 
example, he made only the simple 
division of Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish (with subdivisions for Pro- 
testants and Catholics of ‘‘devout,” 
“moderate” and “inactive”). Sure- 
ly there is a tremendous difference 
in the definitions put upon sexual 
activities among, say, Episcopa- 
lians, Mormons, Holiness sects, 
Quakers, Methodists and Jehovah’s 
Witnesses—yet these are all pre- 
sumably lumped together simply as 
“Protestants”! 

A meticulous breakdown by ref- 
erence groups rather than by gross 
imputed reference categories might 
have shed a great deal of light on 
say the problem of regret (or ac- 
ceptance) regarding premarital coi- 
tus (pp. 316-321), or the many dif- 
ferences in so-called “psychological 
factors in sexual response”’ such as 
differences in arousal over observ- 
ing the opposite sex (p. 651), ob- 
serving genitalia (p. 655), exhibi- 
tionism (pp. 656-658), seeing mov- 
ies (pp. 659-660), voyeurism (pp. 
663-664), etc., which Kinsey found 
among females. Indeed with re- 
pect to all the differences, whether 
among males or females, or be- 
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tween males and females, with re- 
spect to sexual activity in all its 
manifestations, the only way to 
have demonstrated that sexual 
variations are attributableto physi- 
ological variations (at least at this 
stage of our knowledge of and 
techniques for inquiry in physiolo- 
gy) would have been to have made 
a truly exhaustive study of human 
attitudes in terms of their possible 
derivation from reference groups. 
Having sustained the null hypothe- 
sis he might then rightly have con- 
sidered his view of human behavior 
validated. As it was he made at- 
tempts to test relations between 
sexual variations and only the most 
gross, superficial and conglomerate 
of social categories. 

It is pertinent to wonder how 
Kinsey conceives the purpose of 
addressing his report to human be- 
ings. If we behave essentially as 
do infra-human animals, if we are 
conditioned rather than informed 
and reflective, if our attitudes are 
ex post rationalizations of physi- 
ologic activity — then how could 
he expect the publication of this 
knowledge to affect materially our 
ability to control and re-direct our 
actions? One can only say that 
there appears to be a disjunction 
imputed by him between the (phy- 
siologically directed) subjects he 
studied and the (attitudinally con- 
trolled) human beings to whom he 
addresses his books. 


REFERENCE 


1. Quoted in a pamphlet “Science and 
Conscience,” by Henry J. Cadbury (no 
place, date or publisher given), from 
Oppenheimer’s paper, “The Relation of 
Research to the Liberal University.” in 
Freedom and the University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
1950, p. 110. 
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BIOLOGICAL BIAS AND METHODOLOGICAL 
LIMITATIONS IN THE KINSEY STUDIES 


JOHN A. CLAUSEN 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Annoyance with the all-inclu- 
sive title of the volume on Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female 
does not permit even a critical re- 
viewer to be flippant with the re- 
search. This commentator would 
acknowledge at the start that the 
research of Kinsey and his asso- 
ciates has put the work of social 
scientists on sexual behavior very 
much in the shade. He considers 
that the methodology used, with- 
in the frame of reference chosen, 
was probably more adequate than 
that of most sociological research 
efforts. The chief point to be de- 
veloped in the present analysis, 
however, is that the frame of refer- 
ence chosen was not adequate to 
the avowed objectives of the re- 
search team. Certain aspects of 
methodology will be considered in 
the light of those objectives and 
of available frames of reference 
more adequate to their achieve- 
ment. 

It is obviously unfair to expect 
of a study more than the author 
has claimed for it. Kinsey states 
that his research has attempted 
“to describe what people do sex- 
ually, what factors may account 
for their patterns of sexual be- 
havior, how their sexual experi- 
ences have affected their lives, and 
what social significance there may 
be in each type of behavior.” (p. 
3)* Clearly, then, the intention of 
the research team was to go be- 
yond sexual behavior viewed 
simply as a biological phenomenon. 

It is therefore fair to ask, among 
other questions: 1. How accurately 
has the research ascertained what 


*All otherwise unspecified page notations 
refer to Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female, Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1953. 


people do sexually? 2 a. How ade- 
quate was the search for hypothes- 
es to account for various patterns 
of sexual behavior? and, b. How 
adequately have alternative hypo- 
theses been submitted to test? 3. 
How thoroughly has the impor- 
tance of sexual behavior been ex- 
amined in the total context of in- 
dividual lives, as a basis for assess- 
ing its effects? 4. What various 
contexts of social significance have 
been distinguished and what kinds 
of data have been gathered to 
illuminate this aspect of sexual be- 
havior? 

The frame of refererce for this 
study of sexual behavior is sug- 
gested by the following sentence, 
which begins Part II of the volume 
on the female: 


What an individual does sexually will 
depend on the nature of the stimulus 
with which he or she comes into con- 
tact, on the physical and physiologic 
capacities of the individual to respond 
to that stimulus and on the nature 
and extent of the individual's previous 
experience with similar stimuli. (p. 
101) 


The discussion following this sen- 
tence touches upon physiologic as- 
pects of sexual response, then pro- 
ceeds to the reporting of data on 
pre-adolescent sexual response and 
orgasm. 

In the following chapters, data 
bearing on social psychological and 
cultural variables emerge in four 
general forms: 1. Certain social 
and cultural variables are used for 
analysis of factors affecting sex- 
ual behavior. Chiefly used in this 
respect are educational level, mar- 
ital status, religious background, 
parental occupational class and de- 
cade of birth. The last named 
variable is of social significance in 
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that it permits relating various 
forms of sexual experience to the 
(assumed) cultural stereotypes 
about sex prevailing in the decades 
when different groups of subjects 
came to maturity. 2. From time 
to time the subjects’ reports are 
presented on their feelings of ap- 
proval or disapproval, their re- 
grets or their future intentions 
with reference to particular types 
of sexual behavior. Feelings are 
most often reported with reference 
to forms of sexual behavior 
strongly disapproved in the mores. 
3. Consideration is given to psy- 
chological differences in sexual re- 
sponsiveness of men and women 
to sexually provocative materials 
in literature and other art forms, 
to pornography, nudity of same 
sex or opposite sex, tactual stim- 
ulation, etc. 4. Each major type 
of sexual activity is discussed as 
to psychologic, moral, legal and 
social significance. 

On the whole, the methods used 
to secure data for the second 
volume were the same as those used 
in the report on male sexual be- 
havior. The statistical problems of 
the two volumes are comparable, 
though in the second they are 
handled with much greater com- 
petence. In view of the very 
thoughtful recent report on the 
male volume by Cochran, Mostel- 
ler and Tukey (2), the writer will 
limit his remarks on this topic. 


THE SAMPLE 


Probably no other aspect of the 
Kinsey research has been as bitter- 
ly attacked by sociologists as the 
sampling. As indicated above, the 
volume on the female is, however, 
considerably more defensible than 
that on the male. True, only 3% 
of the non-prison women inter- 
viewed had not gone beyond grade 
school and only 12% were Cath- 
olic. This limited the possibility 
of certain types of detailed analy- 
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sis. On the other hand, no attempt 
was made to arrive at national 
averages; thus only the preten- 
tiousness of the volume’s title is 
called into question by this aspect 
of the sampling. 

The more serious problem, of 
course, is that of motivation to be. 
or not to be, interviewed. The 
writer knows of no study except 
Hill’s Families Under Stress which 
attempted to obtain a probability 
sample in the field of family re- 
search or sexual behavior. Volun- 
teers are almost universally sought. 
Some sociologists have used class- 
room distribution of question- 
naires, some have utilized access 
to other special groups. Kinsey has 
attempted to interest members of 
diverse groups to give their his- 
tories. By seeking to obtain data 
from all members of a group, he 
has endeavored to avoid motiva- 
tional biases insofar as possible. 
Unfortunately, only 15% of the 
subjects of the second volume were 
from groups where a hundred per- 
cent of the members had contrib- 
uted. More unfortunately, data 
have not been analysed in such a 
way as to permit inferences on 
selective limitations for various 
types of groups. 

It is probable that inhibition of 
sexual performance is related to 
inhibition in discussing one’s sex 
life, though the correlation may 
be lower than the sexual braggart 
would suspect. The tiny proportion 
of older women with relatively 
little education who gave their 
stories to Kinsey almost certainly 
reflects their life patterns in deal- 
ing with sexual matters. A fre- 
quent comment on Kinsey reports 
by members of this universe is: 
“What does he know about such 
things? What woman would talk 
to a man about such things?” The 
answer, obviously, is not what 
these older women assume, yet the 
source of bias exists. In discussing 
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sources of sexual information, the 
authors point out: “It is obvious 
that neither younger girls nor older 
women discuss their sexual experi- 
ence in the open way that males 
do.” (p. 138) Yet KPMG do not 
seem to have seriousy considered 
the possibility that the use of fe- 
male interviewers might have 
yielded a less biased sample of 
volunteers. 


THE INTERVIEW 


Directly related is, of course, the 
questior of whether in the actual 
interview situation significantly 
different responses would have 
been obtained by women inter- 
viewers. This reviewer is of the 
opinion that the bias of selection 
was more important than the in- 
fluence on replies of those who 
volunteered. But the lack of any 
data on the point is disturbing. 
Here is a group of males under- 
taking to study the sexual behavior 
of women as though either oblivi- 
ous or contemptuous of the sub- 
jective aspects of heterosexual 
communication on sexual matters 
in American society. The exclu- 
sion of women from the senior re- 
search team may well be a reflec- 
tion of the same cultural orienta- 
tion that led to the focus of inter- 
est on counting “how often” as 
the prime fact of sexual life. Sure- 
ly Kinsey has met some women 
who could have interviewed free- 
ly. It is regretted that not even a 
small-scale experiment was set up 
to see what differences in response 
a female interviewer might have 
obtained. 

Insofar as one is interested in 
discovering what people do sex- 
ually, the type of interview used 
seems at least as suitable as any 
proposed alternative. By virtue of 
its focus on quantity, however, it 
permitted only the use of crude 
indices of factors affecting sexual 
behavior and almost no significant 


information on how sexual experi- 
ences have affected peoples’ lives. 
No study of so broad a field of 
behavior can deal with all facets 
of that behavior, or with all the 
varied contexts in which it is 
fruitful to examine the conse- 
quences of the behavior. In view of 
their stated objectives, however, 
the research team might well have 
drawn a small, relatively homo- 
geneous sample from one of the 
population cells most accessible to 
them, and then have secured more 
intensive interviews which would 
reveal the place of sexual behavior 
in human lives. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE CHAPTER 


The sheer bulk of data reported 
requires that a brief review of 
methodological problems must 
either deal with general considera- 
tions or must single out some seg- 
ment of the work for more detailed 
analysis. The latter course will be 
taken here, focusing upon Chapter 
8, “Pre-marital Coitus” as a basis 
for our analysis. 

KPMG begin Chapter 8 by ob- 
serving: 


“In our culture (the social significance 
of pre-marital coitus) has been en- 
hanced by the moral and legal con- 
demnation of such activity before mar- 
riage, and this has made it difficult 
to secure any objective evaluation of 
the relation of pre-marital coitus to the 
individual’s sexual needs and to soci- 
ety’s intrinsic interests.” (p. 282) 


They then indicate the mamma- 
lian backgrounds for coitus with- 
out the institution of marriage 
and discuss anthropologic data, 
stating that “in nearly every cul- 
ture in the world except our own, 
“there is at least some acceptance 
of coital activities among unmar- 
ried adolescent and teen-age youth, 
both male and female.’’ The con- 
flicting appraisals of coitus in 
marriage and of the same act out- 
side wedlock are described as a 
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“source of considerable disturbance 
in the psycho-sexual development 
of American youth.” (p. 285) The 
authors point out, however, that 
it is “only the overt culture, the 
things people openly profess to 
believe and to do” which would 
lead one to believe that pre-mari- 
tal coitus would be rare in Amer- 
ica. They turn to their data to see 
“the realities of behavior—the co- 
vert culture,” what people actually 
do. 

Next come the accumulative in- 
cidence data, indicating that near- 
ly 50% of the women in the sample 
had had coitus before they were 
married. It is noted that “ a por- 
tion” of this was -orfined to the 
fiance in the pericd just before 
marriage. After several pages of 
incidence and frequency data, it 
develops that 46% of the women 
who had pre-marital intercourse 
did so only with the fiance (here 
defined as the person actually mar- 
ried). In the subsequent discussion 
KPMG observe that ‘“‘there is some 
inclination, even in groups that 
consider all non-marital coitus 
wrong, to make some allowance 
for pre-marital coitus which is had 
with the subsequent spouse.” It 
appears then, that there is a closer 
relationship between “the overt 
culture’ and what people actually 
do than might have been antici- 
pated. 

Factors found to influence inci- 
dence of pre-marital intercourse 
were decade of birth, devoutness 
(rather than membership in any 
particular religious group), and to 
a lesser degree, rural-urban resi- 
dence. Of women born before 1900, 
only about 25 percent had had pre- 
marital coitus by age 30. Roughly 
the same figure applied to women 
who were devout members of reli- 
gious groups. It may be assumed 
that a high proportion of this ex- 
perience was with the fiance. 

Some twenty pages are then de- 


voted to discussion of the “Signifi- 
cance of Pre-Marital Coitus.” Argu- 
ments pro and con are listed. The 
subsequent presentation of data 
seems designed primarily to com- 
bat the arguments against pre- 
marital intercourse. It is shown 
that much pre-marital coitus takes 
place under leisurely and comfort- 
able circumstances. Indeed, “the 
pre-marital techniques actually 
come near matching and in many 
instances surpass the techniques 
utilized by newly-wed couples.” Al- 
though 89% of the women in the 
sample said that moral considera- 
tions had been of primary impor- 
tance in restricting their pre-mari- 
tal coitus, KPMG “are inclined to 
list” as the primary factor limit- 
ing pre-marital activity “the sex- 
ual unresponsiveness of many 
younger females.” (p. 316) They 
report that less than a fourth of 
the married women who had had 
pre-marital coitus had subsequent 
regrets. Indeed, even among the 
18% who became pregnant from 
their pre-marital coitus, only 17% 
had serious regrets and 70% were 
said to have had no regret at all. 
At this point let us turn to some 
methodological issues. 


THE KINSEY FRAME OF REFERENCE 


We have already quoted above 
the formula used by this study to 
indicate what a person will do sex- 
ually. Schematically, it is as fol- 
lows: 

Stimulus—(Physical and physio- 
logic capacities) x (Nature and ex- 
tent of previous experience) = Re- 
ponse. 

Culture does not seem to be 
represented in “the nature and ex- 
tent of the individual’s previous 
experience.””’ When the term cul- 
ture is used, it sometimes seems 
to be coterminous with society, 
sometimes it represents what 
people profess to believe — “the 
overt culture” —- and sometimes 
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what they they actually do—‘co- 
vert culture” (sic). Systems of 
true belief are discussed as reli- 
gious and moral codes. 

Sexual behavior seems, then, to 
be in a realm all by itself—stem- 
ming from basic mammalian 
drives, somewhat stupidly restrict- 
ed by legal and moral codes, not 
much related to what people pro- 
fess to believe about it, yet influ- 
enced by such things as decade 
of birth, religious background, ed- 
ucational level, etc. The most im- 
portant facts about sex in this 
study seem to be the number of 
ways in which orgasm may be 
achieved and the number of wo- 
men who achieve by various ages. 
The individuals’ reported achieve- 
ments and their feelings of “no 
regrets” seem to be accepted as 
having an intrinsic validity. Social 
definitions, on the other hand, are 
treated as specious things. The 
KPMG orientation is well summed 
up in the following passage: 


The so-called traumatic effects of sex- 
ual experience often depend on the 
individual's ability or refusal to recog- 
nize the satisfaction that he or she 
actually found in the experience, or 
on his or her persistence in believing 
that the experience should have not 
been satisfactory, or that it must, in 
some way, have undesirable conse- 
quences; but these, again, reflect the 
attitudes of the community in which 
the individual was raised. (p. 320) 


The implication is clear. Man 
should be a rational being and 
should know when he had had a 
pleasant experience. If it were not 
for “the attitudes of the commu- 
nity,” there would be no traumatic 
effects of sexual experience. 


Now there is, of course, more 
than a grain of truth in this. If 
there were no marriages, there 
would be no divorces. If there were 
no religious or moral codes of any 
kind, far fewer people would be 
guilt-ridden. The point is, of 
course, that sexual behavior is so- 


cial behavior and not merely a mat- 
ter of achieving orgasm. And the 
thing most lacking in the whole 
research to date is any sophisti- 
cated attempt to view the individ- 
ual in the context of the social 
settings in which his orientations 
were formed and modified, and to 
ascertain the social and emotional 
meanings of his sexual behavior. 

Educational level, religious back- 
ground and similar variables are 
convenient indices, but what of the 
attitudes and information that 
were passed on within the family: 
Are there differences in the subse- 
quent performance and attitudes 
of women who learned about sex 
from mothers who found sex satis- 
fying as compared with those 
whose mothers only communicated 
their revulsion? Are there differ- 
ences in the extent to which coitus 
is part of a love relationship and 
coitus is part of an exploitive re- 
lationship? Are there relationships 
between sexual experience before 
or outside of marriage and the 
meaning of marriage, the stability 
of marriage? So much for the 
general frame of reference. Now, 
a brief consideration of some of the 
consequences. 


DEFINITIONS AND CLASSIFICATION 


The objective criteria used for 
sub-classification of the population 
in analysis are for the most part 
well specified and defensible. Per- 
haps the least defensible item 
from the sociologist’s point of 
view is the basis for classifying 
a woman as having rural back- 
ground — living ‘‘on an operating 
farm for an appreciable portion 
of the time between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen.” (p. 55) Since 
the bulk of these women were 
over twenty-five and removed from 
the rural setting when interviewed, 
and since a great many were col- 
lege graduates and members of 
university communities, they are 
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hardly likely to represent an ade- 
quate rural sample. 

The serious problem of classifi- 
cation occurs in dealing with atti- 
tudes, intentions and feelings. Wo- 
men are classified as having “no 
regret,” “some regret” or “definite 
regret” of pre-marital coitus with- 
out any indication of the question 
asked or the context of the ques- 
tion. Obviously the classification is 
not subject to replication, nor can 
it be defended in the light of social 
psychological research of the past 
decade. But it 1s doubtful whether 
defensible assessments of this na- 
ture could be made by the tech- 
nique of the KPMG interview, 
at least as part of the mass count- 
ing of the number of ways in 
which orgasm is achieved. 


EXCLUSION OF IMPORTANT DATA 


We have already suggested that 
a major exclusion is the social and 
emotional meaning of sexual be- 
havior to the individual, especially 
as derived from various sources 
of knowlege and attitudes. Perhaps 
more surprising, in view of the 
frame of reference of the study, 
is the relatively small amount of 
consideration given to situational 
factors. True, we are told the place 
in which pre-marital intercourse 
occurred, and the frequency of 
nudity.* Elsewhere in the volume. 
the sexual suggestibility of women 
is examined in terms of the stimuli 
which produce arousal. But we get 
no picture of the induction pro- 
cess, the circumstances’ under 
which decisions are made or the 
role of sanctions in the peer group 
for or against pre-marital coitus. 

Nearly half of all pre-marital 
coitus is with the person subse- 
quently married. But more than 
one engagement is a frequent oc- 
currence. How much of the resi- 


*But there is no indication of the rela- 
tive importance of twin beds or double 
beds in marital sex experience! 
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dual pre-marital experience was 
with other males who were candi- 
dates for marriage? Pair relation- 
ships are all but ignored in this 
research. Did engaged couples who 
had pre-marital coitus make better 
sexual adjustments or more en- 
during marriages than those who 
did not? To what extent did satis- 
factory experience lead to mar- 
riage, or unsatisfactory experience 
to the decision not to marry a par- 
ticular partner? No data seem to 
have been obtained, yet are these 
not important aspects of how sex- 
ual experiences have affected 
peoples’ lives? 

Perhaps the most striking omis- 
sion is that of the sexual factor 
in broken marriages. The divorced 
are of interest to Kinsey only in 
terms of how, and how often, they 
get their sexual outlets. A recent 
study by Christensen and Meissner 
(1) found divorce rates to be more 
than twice as high among couples 
whose marriages took place after 
pre-marital pregnancy than among 
those not faced with pre-marital 
pregnancy. KPMG are just not in- 
terested in this aspect of the pic- 
ture. The lack of coverage of such 
topics is closely related to the in- 
terpretation of research data in 
the volume. 


PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION 


We have already commented on 
the apparent assumption that so- 
cial codes regulating sexual be- 
havior are merely non-rational re- 
strictions on normal biological 
functioning. There seems to be an- 
other assumption or value judg- 
ment that since sexual experience 
is a form of learning, the more 
experience one has, the wiser he 
will be. Kinsey and his associates 
seem detemined to argue away re- 
strictions on pre-marital or extra- 
marital coitus. One way in which 
they approach the problem is to 
relate experience in pre-marital 
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orgasm with orgasmic experience 
in marriage. Attainment of orgasm 
in marriage seems, indeed, to be 
taken as the ultimate good. Grant- 
ing its desirability, other things 
being equal, a good many other 
questions might be asked about 
the adequacy of sexual adjustment 
between two people in marriage. 

Even with their own criterion, 
however, KPMG seem to slant their 
interpretations to fit their own 
predilections. In the chapter on 
pre-marital coitus they state (p. 
330), “There is no sort of experi- 
ence which shows a higher posi- 
tive correlation with orgasmic suc- 
cess in marriage than coitus before 
marriage.” In other sections they 
add a proviso—provided that that 
the pre-marital coitus leads to or- 
gasm. Much is made of the value 
of the learning experience in pre- 
marital intercourse. Yet nearly 
half of the women who had pre- 
marital coitus failed therein to 
achieve orgasm.* For these wo- 
men, experience in marital orgasm 
was considerably poorer than for 
women with no pre-marital coitus: 
47% of the former but only 27% 
of the latter failed to achieve any 
orgasm in the first year of mar- 
riage. Brief mention of the danger 
for “the girl who does not respond” 
is contained in the chapter on 
marital coitus, but left out of that 
on pre-marital experience. Actual- 
ly, when the two groups with pre- 
marital coital experience are com- 
bined, their subsequent orgasmic 
experience differs only very slight- 
ly from that of women without 
pre-marital coitus, despite the ten- 
dency for more responsive girls to 
accept pre-marital coitus. 

The attempt to explain away 
negative aspects of pre-marital coi- 
tus is found also in the section on 


*Table 109 on page 406 reports data on 
1082 women with pre-marital coitus of 
whom 468 or 43% 
orgasm therein. 
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regret after experience. We have 
already commented on the unsatis- 
factory nature of the classification 
used. Apart from this, however, 
is the curious reasoning which ac- 
companies the data presented — 
which are contrasted with the 
“usual (wishful thinking) present- 
ed in public discussions of such 
pre-marital activity:” 


For the most part, those who regretted 
it most were the females who had had 
the least experience. Our data, for in- 
stance, show that 25 percent of those 
who had the smallest amount of pre- 
marital coitus seriously regretted their 
experience, whereas only 14 percent of 
those who had had such experience for 
two or three years . . . registered such 
regret. This is borne out by the fact 
that the married females, with their 
more extended coital experinece re- 
gretted their pre-marital coitus in only 
11 percent of the cases. (p. 317) 


The implication seems to be that 
if the girls with little experience 
had had more, they would have 
been less regretful. Indeed, we are 
told that of women who had ex- 
tended their coitus to between 11 
and 20 males, only 6% had regret- 
ted the experience. It occurs to 
KPMG that females who are least 
inclined to worry may be the ones 
who become promiscuous but they 
regard it as equally tenable that 
“experiences reduce the psycholo- 
gic disturbance.’ Other conse- 
quences of promiscuity are ignored. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Unquestionably the second Kin- 
sey volume, like the first, can serve 
as a valuable reference for social 
scientists interested in exploring 
the relationships between sexual 
behavior and other forms of so- 
cial behavior. In terms of the ques- 
tions initially raised as to the 
achievement of the avowed ob- 
jectives, however, only the first 
has been systematically tackled. 
Kinsey has indeed amassed an 
impressive body of statistics on 
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types and frequencies of sexual 
performance, though much less on 
relationships. The search for hypo- 
theses to account for performance 
was, however, little more than per- 
functory and the testing of hypo- 
theses limited for the most part to 
analysis of correlations with back- 
ground characteristics. The assess- 
ment of how women’s sexual ex- 
periences have affected their lives 
was still less adequate, with hardly 
a glimpse of the relationship be- 
tween the sexual and other parts 
of life experience. Finally, social 
significance has been narrowly 
viewed. Data presentation has been 
limited largely to the influence of 
one type of sexual performance 
upon another, though assertions 
relating to the values of experience 
have been freely given. 

The limitations of the KPMG 
conception of human behavior (and 
hence of the research techniques 
developed for investigating sexual 
behavior) suggest little likelihood 
that future research by this group 
will secure needed data on sexual 
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behavior as a part of emotionally 
charged social relationships. Des- 
pite high cost in time, effort, and 
ingenuity, adequate study must 
eventually investigate the integra- 
tion of past experience into per- 
sonality and into interpersonal re- 
sponse patterns. The consequence 
of various types of sexual behavior 
—for individual mental health and 
for stable and satisfying family 
life—still require study within the 
context of the social world in 
which the behaving person lives. 
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THE PSYCHOCULTURAL APPROACH IN SEX RESEARCH 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
New York City 


Studies of sex functioning em- 
brace a wide variety of disciplines 
and approaches since sexual pro- 
cesses and their overt expression 
are not only organic but in the 
human are psychologically, cul- 
turally and socially patterned. It 
seems not only appropriate but 
essential, therefore, to utilize the 
psychocultural approach in human 
sex research. A brief statement of 
this approach is offered here. (2) 

The child from birth on is en- 
culturated and socialized, taught 
and often coerced to learn what 


his group traditions, as interpreted 
and translated by parents or par- 
ent surrogates believe to be neces- 
sary and appropriate. Thus hunger 
is transformed into appetite for 
the kind of food, eaten at specific 
intervals with various rituals and 
patterned activities; elimination 
in transformed into continence, 
cleanliness, sanitation, often with 
modesty or shame; sleeping is pat- 
terned into conventional times and 
postures for sleep. Even breathing 
is transformed by the human into 
speech for communication. Also, 
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all motor activities are patterned 
so that the child is expected to 
learn to observe the inviolabilities 
of things (private property) and 
of other persons (integrity of the 
person) and often of his own geni- 
tals. Likewise, he is required to 
learn all the prescribed actions of 
manners, etiquette, grooming, the 
early non-sexual versions of the 
masculine and feminine roles which 
will later become the appropriate 
patterns for all adult living and 
for sexual approach. The child also 
learns language, the names and 
meanings of objects, events and 
persons, and gradually is inducted 
into the conceptual world of mean- 
ings and values which transform 
the geographical, objective, ‘“natur- 
al” world into the symbolic world 
of his culture. 

Since these lessons and these 
transformations may involve deni- 
als, frustration, coercions and pain 
the child learns these with a 
greater or less affective response 
to other persons. The child is re- 
quired to surrender some of his in- 
ternal physiological autonomy, his 
organic self-regulation and accept 
this cultural patterning so that 
he learns to seek food and to eat, 
not when his blood sugar falls, but 
when the family eating time 
arouses his appetite and the social 
conventions indicate eating. He 
learns to contain his eliminations, 
not releasing to the internal pres- 
sures, but only when he is at the 
appropriate place, vessel, time, and 
often in privacy. Later on he may 
seek occasions and stimuli to 
arouse his appetite or to evoke 
his elimination, thus being trans- 
formed from an organism to a 
personality, learning to live in a 
world defined by parents, siblings, 
teachers, and peers. 

It is notable that in our discus- 
sions of personality development 
in children and of sexuality, so 
little attention has been given to 


the tactual-cutaneous experiences 
of the infant. Like all young mam- 
mals who are licked, nuzzled, cud- 
dled and kept close to the mother, 
the human infant likewise has ap- 
parently a similar need for close 
bodily contacts, for patting and 
caressing, for tactual soothing 
which calms him and restores his 
equilibrium when hurt, frightened 
or angry. (10) This tactual sensi- 
tivity is especially acute in the 
genitals. Spanking and slapping 
are often used to punish a child, 
utilizing this tactual sensitivity as 
the chief mode of making him suf- 
fer, thus depriving him of his 
usual comforting and giving in- 
stead painful contacts. 

This infantile tactuality, like his 
other organic needs, is gradually 
transformed as the child learns to 
accept mother’s voice as a surro- 
gate, her reassuring words and 
tones of voice giving him an equi- 
valent for his close physical con- 
tacts, or her angry scolding voice 
serving as punishment and making 
him cry as if hit. Caressing be- 
comes the chief form of intimacy 
and expression of affection, with 
appropriate words and tones of 
voice. All physical contacts become 
meaningful and colored by emo- 
tion. 

This tactual sensitivity apparent- 
ly diminishes during the so-called 
latency period when girls and es- 
pecially boys are less likely to seek 
and receive tactual contacts with 
parents. But it reappears at puber- 
ty or shortly thereafter and be- 
comes a major need-objective—to 
touch and be touched, not just an 
impersonal sensory stimulation, 
but as a symbolic fulfillment of 

- the search for intimacy, accept- 
ance, reassurance and comforting, 
or, in some, a continual avoidance 
of such contacts. With further de- 
velopment, tactuality becomes one 
of the chief components in sexual 
approaches and intercourse where 
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the individual’s early infantile ex- 
periences of adequate tactuality or 
deprivation may govern his or her 
capacity for response. The tactual- 
cutaneous sensitivity of the geni- 
tals at puberty becomes more acute 
and in the male becomes the ma- 
jor focus of his sexuality, while 
the female seems to retain more 
of the larger overall tactuality of 
infancy while exhibiting especial 
sensitivity in breasts, labiae and 
clitoris. Auto-erotic practices. 
alone or with another, may serve 
as both vicarious fulfillments and 
/or preparation for coitus. 

What appears to be significant 
in this development is that each 
culture recognizes, accepts, pat- 
terns, elaborates and rewards some 
of man’s immense potentialities 
and ignores, rejects and suppresses 
others. Those it accepts are always 
transformed into whatever form 
of expression or response the 
group traditions sanction, but each 
individual as a unique organism, 
with his or her individualized 
rearing, will exhibit an idiomatic 
version of these patterns. The same 
organic process thus may produce 
different products when operating 
in different contexts, persons and 
relationships. 

Sexual functioning in infra- 
human mammals is “instinctive,” 
if we wish to use that term; the 
male and the female responding to 
each other, or so it appears, when, 
and only when, the female is in 
heat, ready to be fertilized. The 
male does not seek nor apparently 
does he become sexually aroused 
except when the female exhibits 
the appropriate signs, signals, 
odors, etc., of readiness, to which 
he responds in his specific organic- 
ally appropriate pattern. At least 
this seems to be the situation al- 
though the patterns are varied. 
Sexuality is apparently an episodic 
affair, often limited to a mating 
season. (6) 


In the human we see sex as 
more or less continuously func- 
tioning, an all year round process, 
with, of course, the female cycle 
of ovulation and menstruation and 
probably a shorter male cycle of 
recurrent rise and fall of capacity. 
What is also of significance is that 
sex capacity and functioning can 
be and are transformed, like all 
other organic functional capacities 
into the most diversified patterns 
and surrogates. To a considerable 
extent human sexuality involves 
the purposive seeking of a mate to 
arouse desire and stimulate the 
physiological processes leading to 
coition or some surrogate. Indeed, 
mankind over the years has prob- 
ably expended more _ ingenuity, 
skill, creative imagination and ar- 
tistic endeavor on the elaboration, 
refinement, enhancement and at- 
tempted prolongation of sexual ex- 
perience — wooing. courtship, be- 
trothal, foreplay, also establishing 
plural matings, including poly- 
andry as well as polygamy, and 
the .most elaborate codes and 
rules, legal, moral, esthetic (Courts 
of Love) to regulate and pattern 
sex. Likewise in some cultures sex 
has been made a central focus of 
human concern and endeavor, an 
almost obsessive preoccupation, 
while others have favored, for 
some at least, an ascetic, celibate 
life. 

The members of each ethnic- 
cultural group will exhibit a great- 
er or less similarity, even regular- 
ity in their sexual activities, in- 
cluding whatever deviations or so- 
called ‘‘perversions” they may 
show, but each one, within those 
cultural patterns will show his or 
her idiomatic version of those pat- 
terns. How each culture defines 
for the child, the adolescent, and 
the adult, the masculine and the 
feminine roles gives the individual 
the initial orientation toward the 
other sex. In that orientation and 
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with the patterns of action, speech, 
and feelings considered as appro- 
priate to the masculine or feminine 
role, he and she will endeavor to 
express his or her sexuality, to 
establish the relations with the 
other sex (or with own sex.) (7) 

Maleness and femaleness are bio- 
logical, but masculinity and fem- 
ininity are cultural. (8) As we are 
realizing, there are no wholly male 
or female oganisms: everyone is a 
blend of the male and female in 
different proportions so that the 
prescribed masculine and feminine 
roles may not be congenial or feas- 
ible to everyone despite their male 
or female genitals (the sole cri- 
teria for sex classification). Some 
cultures have recognized this, like 
the Plains Indians who accepted 
the less virile man and gave hira 
a socially acceptable status as a 
berdache, permitted to avoid the 
male pursuits of war and hunting. 


What looks like an organic, bio- 
logical event, similar to other or- 
ganisms, especially other mam- 
mals, among humans, is a very 
complicated psycho-cultural _per- 
formance, to understand which we 
should know what cultural tradi- 
tions have patterned the individ- 
ual’s image of himself and evalu- 
tion of his or her own body, his 
or her conception of the masculine 
or feminine roles, his or her evalu- 
ation and expectations of sex and 
its place and functioning in human 
life. (One of our _ strongest 
traditions is that human sex is 
moral and legitimate only for pro- 
creation which is essentially the 
subhuman “barnyard” pattern of 
episodic copulation for fertilization 
of a submissive female.) 

It is highly significant that hu- 
mans are the only mammals who 
have face to face sex relations as 
contrasted with the posterior ap- 
proach of other animals and also 
that the face, figure and secondary 
sexual characteristics are often of 


great importance to human sex 
relations. Indeed, one of the aspir- 
ations of Western culture has been 
to transform sex into a love rela- 
tion with an identified person who 
is regarded as having worth and 
meaning for the personality of the 
sex partner. The selection of a 
human spouse, therefore, seems to 
be governed by a variety of non- 
sexual characteristics just as hu- 
man sexual relations express a 
variety of non-sexual aspirations 
and feelings. 

Whatever a person does sexually 
is an expression of his or her 
unique personality since in any 
kind of sex expression or suppres- 
sion or repression, this idiomatic 
personality will be “using” sex for 
a variety of purposes, goals, rela- 
tions, and other non-sexual objec- 
tives, just as other functions are 
“used” as expressions of person- 
ality. (5) Indeed we might say 
that just because sex is rarely a 
simple biological, organic event, 
it permeates all human conduct in 
a subtle but pervasive fashion, just 
as respiration (breathing in and 
out) enters into all speech and 
singing, the most tender endear- 
ments and the most violent epi- 
thets or, as eating enters into hos- 
pitality rites, feasts and fasts, the 
most ascetic renunciations and the 
most gluttonous consumption of 
food. Likewise, elimination may be 
a simple process of periodic evacu- 
ations for sanitation and cleanli- 
ness or a highly ritualized perform- 
ance, as among some religious 
groups in other cultures. 

Enough has been said to indi- 
cate that sex is inextricably related 
to the whole of life, the cultural 
traditions which pattern and trans- 

~ form it, and the individual person- 
ality who strives to live in his or 
her social world with others. Sex 
may be regarded, as Dr. James S. 
Plant has stated it, as “another 
language,” especially by those who 
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seek to establish a love relation 
with an identified, cherished per- 
son with whom sex permits a more 
effective communication. (9) But 
as the evidence clearly shows, sex 
may be also a weapon to hurt and 
destroy, a mod of defense, a bar- 
gaining point, a way of self-denial 
or self-assertion, a rejection of 
masculinity or femininity, what- 
ever the individual has learned to 
do to, for, with and by sexual 
functions, either within the modal 
patterns of his group or through 
the deviant patterns which again 
are usually culturally patterned. 
It calls for extraordinary creative 
imagination for an individual to be 
original, even in his sexual or 
criminal performances. 

Sex activity among humans is 
significant for its complex mean- 
ings to the individuals involved 
and the often complicated web of 
relations which sex activity gen- 
erates. These meanings are not oc- 
cult and inaccessible since they are 
usually clearly formulated in the 
art, literature, drama, and dance, 
of a society. In studying human 
sexuality, therefore, it would en- 
hance our findings if we were told 
from which cultural-ethnic group 
the subjects of a study derived and 
if we were given, at least briefly, 
their cultural traditions of beliefs, 
expectations, patterns and modes 
of approach and seeking consum- 
mations or patterns of avoidance 
and repression, including sex. 

To illustrate, the patterning of 
the adolescent boy and girl by each 
group may have a highly signifi- 
cant role in their adult sexuality. 
The young European male in the 
Latin countries is frequently ini- 
tiated into heterosexual relations 
on his seventeenth birthday by his 
father who gives him a dinner with 
his men friends and at the conclu- 
sion turns the boy over to the wo- 
man he has picked for the son’s 
introduction to intercourse which 


he is expected then to continue on 
his own. This contrasts with the 
traditional prohibitions and self- 
restraint imposed upon the middle 
class English, German, and Irish 
youth and long accepted in the 
United States as the middle class 
ideal. If we knew how many of 
those reported as having had a 
high frequency of premarital inter- 
course were from families of 
European Latin background, we 
might recognize that a unimodal 
distribution of sex experiences is 
inadequate today when apparently 
we are becoming a multimodal 
culture. 

Another example of how cultur- 
al patterning becomes highly signi- 
ficant is in the question of fre- 
quency of “outlets,” as an index 
of sexual potency or capacity. Fre- 
quency and quickness of release 
is usually the adolescent goal be- 
cause any sex stimulation to youth 
is usually disturbing, an initially 
emotional unheaval, which disturb- 
ance is quickly terminated by a 
rapid ejaculation that cannot be 
delayed. But with increasing ma- 
turity, this initial emotional reac- 
tion lessens and adult intercourse 
becomes more often a deliberate 
building up of tensions to a climax, 
with rapid heart beats, rising 
blood pressure and quickened res- 
piration coming at the end, not at 
the beginning of intercourse. Thus, 
less frequent but more sustained 
intercourse may mark the transi- 
tion from adolescence to adult sex- 
uality, a transition nct made by 
some males who continue to seek 
the initial emotional excitement in 
ever new sex partners as essential 
to their sex relations. This pattern- 
ing of sex is, of course, cultural, 
and many cultures have devised 
various ingenious and subtle ways 
of prolonging intercourse, finding 
in that sustained relation, that de- 
liberately deferred climax, an en- 
hancement of the experience which 
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the hasty climex and quick ejacu- 
lation of youth rarely brings. The 
literature of the East and Near 
East is replete with the often fan- 
tastic searches for prolonging and 
enhancing sex intercourse (e.g. 
Kama Sutra) and the reports on 
so-called primitive peoples describe 
the elaborate practices of operat- 
ing upon the genitals of both males 
and females for a variety of “rea- 
sons” which significantly alter the 
kind and duration of sexual inter- 
course and likelihood of impregna- 
tion. 

In the original Oneida group in 
this country, where sex relations 
were permitted to all adults who 
practiced sustained intercourse 
without male _ ejaculation, the 
young men were taught by the 
post-menopausal women how to 
defer consummation and achieve 
this capacity for the Karezza. Only 
when they had learned this art and 
would not impregnate the women, 
were they accepted by younger 
women as sexual partners. As one 
reflects upon this pattern, which 
was later prohibited by govern- 
ment action, it seemed to provide 
still another way of patterning hu- 
man sexuality, a pattern which 
might be more congenial to many 
than the modal practices we have 
long maintained and offer fulfill- 
ments to both youth and older 
women. 


Studies of how girls of different 
cultures are instructed by their 
mother in regard to menstruation 
(1) and how adolescent girls ma- 
ture in New York City (3) revealed 
truly amazing differences in their 
image of the female body, emotion- 
al-feeling tones about menstrua- 
tion, expectations about marriage 
and sex which cannot be ignored 
in our attempt to understand hu- 
man sexuality and especially how 
some groups are clinging ‘to tra- 
ditional patterns and other are re- 
jecting these and experimenting 


with new patterns but always re- 
taining some of the core of their 
traditions. 

Thus it should be recognized 
that some women today are seek- 
ing two new human rights which 
have incalculable zonsequences for 
our future. Women are increasingly 
asking that their personal physical 
integrity be respected even in 
marriage, where for centuries the 
law and the church have maintain- 
ed the doctrine of conjugal rights 
and duties—especially the duty of 
the wife to accept sexual relations 
when demanded by the husband, 
whether welcome or not to the 
wife. Along with this is a growing 
expectation that the husband will 
recognize the woman’s sexual ca- 
pacities and provide the kind of 
fulfillment she may seek as her 
personal individual desires or 
needs. 

Likewise, women are increasing- 
ly asking for the right to contro! 
their own fertility, to have a child 
when and only when they are ready 
and willing to do so, no longer 
compelled to engage in unwelcome 
procreation or to be denied a child 
when they desire motherhood. How 
extensively these beliefs are held 
we can only guess from the divorce 
statistics, the sterility clinics, from 
case histories and from novels and 
plays that increasingly reflect 
these changes in orientation, sen- 
sibilities and life goals of girls and 
women. Here we see how these 
drastic changes in sex relations are 
being sanctioned by invoking our 
enduring goal values, the worth of 
the individual personality and hu- 
man dignity, now being reinter- 
preted to include women and chil- 
dren, beginning at or before birth. 
~ Man has the largest “uncom- 
mitted” nervous system of any or- 
ganism which gives him his un- 
rivaled capacity to learn and to un- 
learn, thereby keeping himself 
plastic and flexible, capable of end- 
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less development of his potenti- 
alities, through cultural innovation. 
Likewise, we may say that man 
has the only “uncommitted” sex- 
uality, not restricted or controlled 
by “instinct,” nor confined to pro- 
creation. Sex research is urgently 
needed to help us to understand 
our human sexuality, not only how 
it has been patterned by different 
traditions and warped by our per- 
sonalities, but also how it may be 
repatterned to maintain and ad- 
vance human dignity as one of 
man’s greatest potentialities.(4) 
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THE WOMEN KINSEY STUDIED 


JUDSON T. LANDIS 
University of California, Berkeley 


In order to consider whether the 
conclusions of Dr. Kinsey’s report 
on women have implications im- 
portant for those of us who are 
working with young people in the 
field of marriage and family life 
education, it is necessary to con- 
sider the question, ‘‘Who were the 
women upon whose histories the 
second Kinsey report is based?” 
A study of his material presents 
some significant leads as to who 
they were. 

In his sample (5940 females) 
were a group of 1840 college age 
girls (16-20). In the sample were 
also 2480 women who had mar- 
ried. Of these, 785 or 32% were 
divorced, separated or widowed at 
the time of the interview. Of the 
married group the median age at 
marriage had been 27 years. In 


addition, the sample includes 649 
women, 26 years old and over, 
who had never married. 

It seems, for reasons we shall 
outline in this paper, that the 
various sub-samples of women 
might well have been treated sep- 
arately and conclusions given sep- 
arately for each group. Certainly, 
findings reached by considering all 
together as if they were a homo- 
genous group or representative 
sample must be considered with 
extreme caution. It seems to us 
that it would have been a good 
idea had Dr. Kinsey and his asso- 
ciates written a report on the sex- 
ual behavior of the sample of col- 
lege students, and possibly another 
one on the college educated wo- 
men who married late, if ever, and 
who had a fairly promiscuous sex 
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life. Another phase of this pos- 
sible report would have been on 
his sample of educated women 
whose marriages had failed. 

Dr. Kinsey states, (page 538*), 
“Interestingly enough, we may 
predict that the persons who will 
be most often incapable of accept- 
ing our description of American 
females will be some of the pro- 
miscuous males who have had the 
largest amount of sexuai contacts 
with females. Most of these males 
do not realize that it is only a sel- 
ect group of females, and usually 
the more responsive females, who 
will accept pre-marital or extra- 
marital relationships.” (The italics 
are mine.) Fortunately, I do not 
fall within Dr. Kinsey’s category 
of those males who are incapable 
of accepting his conclusion that 
only a select group of females will 
accept pre-marital or extra-marital 
relationships, for it seems appar- 
ent that his sample of women 
was weighted with ‘fa select group 
of responsive females,” and not 
a representative sample of average 
American women. 


On page 327 we find, “The 2094 
single females who had had coitus 
had had it approximately 460,000 
times.’”’ This would be an average 
of 220 times for each of the 2094 
non-virgin single women in the 
sample. If they had been married, 
this would approximate the aver- 
age number of intercourses in mar- 
riage for a period of two years. 
Many different references, how- 
ever, are made to the fact that 
in the majority of cases the pre- 
marital coitus had taken place in 
the year immediately before mar- 
riage (page 286); 75% had been 
during one year or less (page 336), 
and 36% of the women had had 


*This and all subsequent references, un- 
less otherwise specified, are to Alfred C. 
Kinsey, et, al., Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Female, Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1953. 


coitus only one to ten times (page 
336). One must conclude then that 
most of the 460,000 pre-marital 
experiences were not had by the 
2094 non-virgin single women, 
but rather by less than half of 
them. (About 41% had had in- 
tercourse from four to over 
twenty-nine times in a single week, 
so a minority with this rate of 
activity could account for most 
of the 460,000 pre-marital exper- 
iences.) This would mean that this 
group of unmarried women in the 
sample had a very high rate of 
experience — averaging 400 times, 
equivalent to regular intercourse 
in four years of marriage. 

Table 78, page 336, indicates 
that 26% of the unmarried non- 
virgin women had had their coital 
experiences over a period of from 
four to eleven or more years; 
47% had had from two to over 
twenty-one different male part- 
ners; and 54% had had intercourse 
with their future spouse and 
others. According to the studies 
of Burgess and Wallin (1), and 
Terman (4), if a girl has pre- 
marital intercourse, it is with her 
fiance only, in from 66 to 76% 
of the cases. In 24 to 34% of the 
cases it is with others in addition 
to the fiance. Dr. Kinsey’s sample 
includes a much larger percentage 
of women who had had many part- 
ners before marriage. The other 
studies are probably more repre- 
sentative of the girl who marries 
at 20.4, the present average age 
at marriage. 

These figures on the women who 
gave their histories would seem 
to indicate that the sample was 
weighted with women who were or 
had been sexually promiscuous. 
We will not attempt to define 
promiscuity, but certainly the wo- 
men who had had numerous part- 
ners, and whose experiences had 
extended over a number of years, 
would have to be classified as 
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promiscuous. The unmarried wo- 
man who has had 400, or even 
200 intercourses, with several part- 
ners, is promiscuous, in the usual 
sense of the term. 

If we look at the sample fur- 
ther, we find that the largest single 
group interviewed (1840) were in 
the age group 16 to 20 and were 
largely college students. Among 
all the women with some college 
or graduate training, 81 to 83% 
were reported as virgin at age 20. 
This figure agrees quite well with 
the findings of other studies on 
virginity of college women. Stu- 
dies made by Professor Ehrmann 
of the University of Florida (2), 
and our study of 1600 students 
in eleven colleges and universities 
in 1952 (3), show that 88 to 91% 
of college girls are virgins. 

If college girls have the high 
virginity rate that Dr. Kinsey and 
others have found, the question 
arises, why does the second Kin- 
sey report show such a high rate 
of sexual activity in college edu- 
cated women? His sample was an 
educated group, for only 3% of 
the women interviewed had less 
than a ninth grade education; 
17% had up to a high school edu- 
cation, and 75% had some college 
or graduate training.* (Table I, 
page 32.) 

A serious weakness in the report 
seems to this writer to be Dr. 
Kinsey’s assumption of one of two 
things: either that the college girls 
interviewed would repeat the his- 
tories of the older women who 
volunteered in the study, or that 
the older women were as typical 
of early-middle-aged, educated wo- 
men as his college group was typi- 
cal of college girls. The report does 
not recognize the atypical nature 
of his sample in the out-of-college 
age groups. 

I think we can assume that those 
*The remaining 5% were pre-adolescent 
children. 


who were in college classes might 
be fairly representative of college 
youth today, since college students 
will quite generally cooperate in 
research. It is in the older group 
of women that the atypical his- 
tories are found. Here are found 
the disproportionate number of 
women who had never married 
(649, page 32); who had married 
in their late twenties or thirties 
(median age at marriage 27), and 
those who had failed in marriage. 
Of all the women who had mar- 
ried, 32% were divorced, separated, 
or widowed at the time of the 
interview. Since the women at the 
time of interview were relatively 
young (median age 34), we can 
assume that few were widowed. 
We queried Dr. Kinsey about the 
number of widowed but in a letter 
dated November, 1953, Dr. Kinsey 
states that, “I am sorry that our 
tabulated statistics do not distin- 
guish between females in our 
sample who were widowed, sepa- 
rated or divorced.” 

Moreover, there is no indication 
in the report of how many more 
of the marriages were broken psy- 
chologically and were in the pro- 
cess of breaking up. The high rate 
of extra-marital intercourse among 
the women studied would indicate 
to this writer that the marriages 
had broken psychologicaliy and 
were in the process of dis- 
solution. It is this writer’s exper- 
ience that after any lecture on 
marital adjustment, the majority 
of people who are motivated most 
strongly to seek an interview with 
the speaker and to confide their 
experiences tend to be those who 
have had or are having marital 
difficulty. The average success- 
fully married person is much less 
inclined to talk about his marital 
or pre-marital experiences. 

Some of the atypical character- 
istics of the sample may be due 
to the fact that the average Amer- 
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ican housewife who marries young 
and makes a career of rearing a 
family, would have little oppor- 
tunity to be contacted by the Kin- 
sey interviewers. People from 
broken or breaking marriages 
would be more likely to be work- 
ing in jobs where they would have 
an opportunity to hear Dr. Kinsey 
talk and make his appeal for his- 
tories. 

It was the women in the older 
age groups who contributed the 
unusual sex histories. They were 
a select group in many ways. A 
careful study of Table 78, page 
336, shows that 52% of the wo- 
men who married at ages 31 to 
35 had had pre-marital sex exper- 
iences over a period of from six 
to eleven or more years; 25% had 
had from 6 to 21 or more male 
partners; 72% had had intercourse 
with “other men” or “fiance and 
other men.” 

This group, then, is character- 
ized by many sex experiences, 
failure to marry, or if married hav- 
ing many extra-marital sex ex- 
periences, and a high proportion 
of marriage failures. (page 427) 
As Dr. Kinsey says, “It is usually 
the more responsive females, who 
will accept pre-marital or extra- 
marital relationships.” (page 538) 
These women were highly respon- 
sive in orgasm before marriage, 
in marital and extra-marital coitus 
during marriage, and from 54 to 
85% of their total outlet in orgasm 
was with men after their mar- 
riage failure. (Table 171, page 562) 
As a side-light, it is noted that 
throughout the report seems to 
assume that the frequency of 
orgasm is very important to and 
closely associated with marital suc- 
cess. Yet the sample would indi- 
cate almost the opposite, for the 
promiscuous group were highly 
responsive in orgasm both in and 
out of marriage (page 418) but 
they represent marriage failure in 
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that they had either failed to 
marry or failed in marriage. 

In evaluating all of the material 
in the Kinsey report one must 
constantly keep in mind that the 
findings are based on averages 
reached by summarizing the his- 
tories of the college girls and what 
they do, along with the histories 
of this group of older, sexually 
promiscuous women who volun- 
teered their interviews. A careful 
reading of the book, especially the 
chapter on pre-marital petting, 
emphasizes the fact that types of 
behavior that seem to approach 
the behavior of prostitutes were 
largely reported by one group of 
women — those who had more 
than 25 experiences and in most 
cases with many partners. It is 
the record of this group, when in- 
cluded along with the other groups, 
that skews the findings concern- 
ing types of behavior, just as in- 
clusion of the atypical group dis- 
cussed above skews findings in per- 
centages of pre-marital and extra- 
marital activity. 

The differences between the 
average American woman as 
shown by census records, and by 
sociological and psychological re- 
search findings other than Kin- 
sey’s, and the groups upon which 
Sexual Behavior in The Human Fe- 
male is based, must be kept in 
mind by those who are interested 
in what implications this Kinsey 
report may have for Family Life 
education. 
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ARE VOLUNTEER 
INTERVIEWEES REPRESENTATIVE? 


HARVEY J. LOCKE 
University of Southern California 


Two of the most pertinent criti- 
cisms in Terman’s_ well-known 
critique of Kinsey’s Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Male dealt 
with the sampling design and the 
use of volunteer subjects. On the 
first Terman commented: “Repre- 
sentativeness is incomparably more 
important than sheer numbers... 
Kinsey’s discussion of his sampl- 
ing procedure . . . makes it clear 
that no scheme of randomization 
... has been used in this study.’(4) 
He also indicated that Kinsey is 
to be criticized for not giving us 
information to judge the represen- 
tativeness either of the volunteers 
or the hundred-per-cent samples. 

Kinsey and his associates gave 
increasing attention to these two 
points and in their Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Female they used 
many pages to defend and justify 
their sample. This paper will con- 
sider their sample design and the 
use of volunteers. It will neglect 
the various positive features of the 
study. 

It should be emphasized that 
Kinsey and his associates point 
out that their findings are applic- 
able only to the kind of people in- 
cluded in the study. They say that 
the generalizations reached in the 
present volume are “least likely to 
be applicable” to age groups over 
50; persons with no more than 
grammar school education; the 
previously married: all Catholic 
groups; devoutly Jewish groups; 
laboring groups; rural people; per- 
sons born before 1900; and to the 
Southeastern quarter of the United 
States, the Pacific Northwest, and 
the high plains and Rock Moun- 
tain areas. (p. 36)* Thus they are 
very much more cautious than 


they were in their study of the hu- 
man male. 

The unrepresentative character 
of the female sample is indicated 
by such facts as the following: 
17.1% had had high school educa- 
tion, 55.7% had had some college 
and 19.4% had done postgraduate 
work; whereas in 1950 the median 
years of education for the Ameri- 
can adult population was only 
9.9 years; 90% were from urban 
areas, although only 64% of the 
total population in 1950 was ur- 
ban; 58% were single, while only 
20.0% of women 14 years of age 
or over were single in 1950. More- 
over the reader is informed that 
the sample contains 5940 females 
and excludes the 934 non-whites 
and the 915 prisoners, but that the 
latter two groups “considerably 
extended our thinking and pro- 
vided bases for some of the more 
general statements in the present 
volume.” (pp. 4, 22) One wonders 
whether the following statement 
is one of those based upon this 
extended sample: “Our data sug- 
gest that there may be as many 
as two-thirds of the marriages 
which, at least on occasion in the 
course of the years, run into seri- 
ous disagreement over sexual rela- 
tionships. In a considerable num- 
ber, there is constant disagreement 
over sexual relationships. In per- 
haps three-quarters of the divorces 
recorded in our case histories, sex- 
ual factors were among _ those 
which had led to the divorce.” (p. 
12) One is inclined to ask: What 


*All otherwise unidentified page nota- 
tions refer to Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Female, 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1953. 
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data? How near to two-thirds and 
three-quarters? And how many is 
a “considerable number?” As it 
stands the generalization is almost 
meaningless. 

In defense of their method of 
sampling, Kinsey and his asso- 
ciates hold that it should be obvi- 
ous that “probability sampling” 
cannot be used in a sex study. 
Their views are as follows: 


It should be obvious that a consider- 
able proportion of the persons selected 
for study by the objective and imper- 
sonal processes of ramdon sampling, 
and confronted by an investigator of 
whom they had never heard, would 
simply refuse to give information on 
as personal and emotional a subject as 
sex. Even in surveys which have been 
concerned with economic, social, or 
political issues, the refusal rates have 
often been high enough to cast doubt 
on the validity of the results. Our ex- 
perience leads us to predict that the 
attempt to secure sex histories from 
jone individuals who were not part of 
some group with which we were work- 
ing, would have resulted in refusal rates 
so high that the sample would have 

been quite worthless. (pp. 25-26) 

This is the justification of Kin- 
sey and his associates for their 
method of sampling. But what is 
obvious to Kinsey is not obvious 
to others. It would have been very 
much more convincing if in place 
of depending upon “our experi- 
ence” the investigators had taken 
a small area—say Monroe County, 
Indiana, where Indiana University 
is located — and attempted to se- 
cure interviews with a random 
sample. 

Data from a random sample of 
divorced and married persons were 
secured by the writer during his 
ten years on the faculty of Indiana 
University for his study of Predict- 
ing Adjustment in Marriage. (2) 
Suppose Kinsey had taken some of 
the names of this random sample 
of persons and had attempted to 
secure interviews with them. 
Would he have secured a refusal 
rate so high that the sample would 
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have been worthless? The writer, 
because of his own experience, be- 
lieves that Kinsey and his associ- 
ates could have secured a high de- 
gree of cooperation from a random 
sample of the general poulation. 
The writer took the names of di- 
vorced persons from the court- 
house records, by various tech- 
niques located their current ad- 
dresses, and without prior intro- 
duction went to given individuals 
for their cooperation and assist- 
ance. Of the 615 divorced persons 
contacted, only 14.6 per cent refus- 
ed to participate in his study. He 
also secured a random sample of 
married persons. Of the 432 mar- 
ried persons contacted, only 5 per 
cent refused to participate. On the 
basis of this research one con- 
cludes that Kinsey and his associ- 
ates could have used a random 
sample, if they had had the time 
and had been willing to use their 
time and energy in this way. A 
smaller representative sample 
would have given more accurate 
data than a larger unrepresenta- 
tive sample. 

Let us consider Kinsey’s argu- 
ment that sex questions are in a 
different category from other 
types of questions. When the writer 
started his research on Predicting 
Adjustment in Marriage, he had 
this same opinion. He, therefore, 
inserted the following statement 
in the formal questionnaire which 
he had with him in the interviews: 


The following questions are on sexual 
intimacies. It is generally agreed that 
personal sex relations are very import- 
ant in adjustment or maladjustment in 
marriage. We are hoping that, inas- 
much as your identity will remain un- 
known, you will have no _hestitation 

.in answering these questions. However, 
if you do have any hesitation in an- 
swering any one of them honestly and 
accurately, please leave the space blank. 
(2, p. 380) 


But after a short period of ac- 
tual interviewing, the writer found 


( 
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ink. 
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that, on the whole, there was 
little or no hestitation on sex ques- 
tions, and, therefore, quit refer- 
ring to the statement. 

He included sixteen questions on 
sex behavior. Three of these were: 
“Did you have sex intercourse with 
your mate before marriage?” 
“What is the degree of your sex 
satisfaction with your mate?” 
“During marriage with how many 
persons other than your mate have 
you had sex intercourse?” The vast 
majority of subjects answered the 
sex questions. For example, 89% 
answered the third question given 
above, and as large a per cent of 
women as men answered it. Of 
course, Kinsey asked some differ- 
ent kinds of sex questions from 
those of the writer. One could not, 
however, conclude that a random 
sample of persons would be inclin- 
ed to refuse until he had put such 
questions to a random sample. 

Kinsey and his associates in Sex- 
ual Behavior in the Human Female 
indicate that they used the “group 
sampling’ method. They say that 
they attempted to win the confi- 
dence af a group as a whole, that 
these were cohesive groups, and 
that many persons were willing to 
participate out of loyalty to the 
group project of giving sex his- 
tories. (p. 28) Nevertheless, only 
15% of the female histories re- 
ported in this volume were from 
hundred per cent samples. Even 
among these whole samples one 
would expect relatively low co- 
hesion and group loyalty in such 
“whole groups” as parent-teacher 
associations, dormitories for un- 
organized students, college classes, 
urban communities such as a city 
block, a rural township, apartment 
houses, and professional groups. 
(pp. 28-29) (1, pp. 93-104) 

In Sexual Behavior in the Hu- 
man Male the authors reported 
that the policy was to accept 
“whatever histories were immedi- 


ately available.” (1, p. 104) They 
acknowledged, moreover, that vol- 
unteers made up what they called 
their partial samples, those in which 
less than one hundred per cent 
contributed histories. (1, p. 6,11) 
This presumably applied to the fe- 
male sample also, for 75% of the 
female sample was collected at 
the same time as the male sample 
reported in the earlier volume.* 
Presumably male and female cases 
interviewed at that time were se- 
cured by the same method. Thus 
one could reasonably assume that 
group sampling was done on a rel- 
atively small part of the total 
sample of females. 

Interviewing all persons in a 
given group over a period of time 
involves one serious difficulty: 
What biases enter the answers as 
the result of discussion among 
group members regarding the 
questions? Our hypothesis is that 
one would secure more unbiased 
answers if subjects were inter- 
viewed without knowing how 
others answered. 


The sensitivity of Kinsey and 
his associates to the criticism of 
their use of volunteer subjects is 
seen in the following from Sez- 
ual Behavior in the Human Fe- 
male: 


It should be emphasized that most of 
the persons who have contributed have 
not been volunteers in the sense in 
which the term is usually employed in 
sociologic studies and population sur- 
veys. The study has not been confined 
to or chiefly based on individuals who 
volunteer at the end of a public lec- 
ture, or who offer to contribute his- 
tories when they are introduced socially 
to some member of our staff. We have 
systematically refused to accept the his- 
tories of such volunteers unless we an- 
ticipated that they would lead to some 
group with which we wished to work, 
or would contribute particular material 


*By 1948, 12,214 cases were secured of 
which about 5,900 were female. (1, pp. 
6, 11); 7,789 female cases were involved 
in the total female sample. (p. 4) 
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on which we were making a special 
study. (p. 30) 


They continue by saying that 
15% of the female subjects were 
from one hundred-per-cent samples 
and that a “considerable propor- 
tion of the rest of the sample has 
been drawn from groups in which 
something between 50 to 90 per 
cent of all members had contrib- 
uted histories. (p. 30) But can the 
above be completely accurate, if 
three-fourths of the female sample 
were interviewed at the same time 
as the male subjects of the first 
report in which the authors indi- 
cated that they used the immedi- 
ately available volunteers? Even in 
the above quotation it is indicated 
that volunteers were used if they 
were needed for a particular pur- 
pose. One wonders how large is 
“a considerable proportion.” One 
is skeptical, also, because the au- 
thors indicate that no systematic 
record was kept of the per cent 
in the various groups who gave 
histories. (p. 30) Such facts leave 
one unconvinced that volunteers 
were not the predominant group of 
female subjects. 

Prior to the publication of the re- 
port on men, Maslow in conjunc- 
tion with Kinsey and Pomeroy 
planned an experiment to test the 
systematic bias which might be in- 
troduced by using volunteer sub- 
jects. Pomeroy asked for and se- 
cured volunteers for sex histories 
from five of Maslow’s classes at 
Brooklyn College. Subsequently, 
Masiow compared the volunteers 
and non-volunteers on a series of 
tests, one of which was a self- 
esteem test. He reports that “vol- 
unteers for the sex study were high 
in self-esteem and this was corre- 
lated with unconventional sex be- 
havior.” (3) 


In this paper we have not con- 
sidered certain aspects of the fe- 
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male study which are open to criti- 
cism, such as the reliance on mem- 
ory of events which in most cases 
occurred many years prior to the 
interviews; the assumption that 
for the most part the reported be- 
havior was the actual behavior; 
the irregular use of the statistical 
term significant difference; (pp. 
51-52) and the absence of data on 
the emotional and symbolic nature 
of human sex behavior. Moreover, 
we have not presented the positive 
values of ihe study, such as clear- 
ing away some of the restrictions 
against investigating sex behavior; 
accumulating fairly valid data on 
some sex behavior; and giving hy- 
potheses for future research. Here 
we have been concerned merely 
with pointing out that two criti- 
cisms made by Terman and others 
on the male study are likewise ap- 
plicable to Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Female. Inasmuch as the 
sample is not representative of the 
general female population of the 
United States or any other clearly 
defined population, and, inasmuch 
as data collected from volunteers 
probably are not typical of fe- 
males in the general population, 
one does not know the specific 
types of females to which the find- 
ings of the study are applicable. 
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SEX AND MARITAL ADJUSTMENT: 
A CRITIQUE OF KINSEY’S APPROACH 


HARRIET R. MOWRER 


Evanston, Illinois 


According to the repeated asser- 
tion of the authors, this extensive 
quantitative investigation of the 
reported sexual experiences of al- 
most 6,000 white American females 
has far-reaching implications for 
our understanding of marital ad- 
justment. 

Attacks upon the problem of 
sexual adjustment in marriage 
have not proved as fruitful as they 
might have been, according to Kin- 
sey, because no one has understood 
the basic physiology of sexual res- 
ponse, or the basic psychologic dif- 
ferences between female and male 
responsiveness.* (p. 8) Most of our 
past knowledge regarding these 
phenomena appears to be incorrect. 
(p. 12) The purpose of the study, 
he goes on to say, has been a fact- 
finding survey in which there has 
been an attempt not only to dis- 
cover what people do sexually but 
what factors account for their pat- 
terns of sexual behavior and how 
these have affected their lives. We 
then see Professor Kinsey emerging 
from his purported role of the ob- 
jectively oriented scientist studying 
the highly restricted physiological 
functioning of a human biological 
need to that of the bold, overly 
confident, often naive, occasionally 
moralistic counselor on marital 
affairs. 

To accept the Kinsey findings 
without exacting scrutiny and nu- 
merous qualifications would be to 
perpetuate the error, which Kinsey 
implies has characterized the work 
of many, if not all, of the others 


*This and all subsequent references, un- 
less otherwise specified, are to Alfred C. 
Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Hu- 
man Female, Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1953. 


in the field—both researchers and 
clinicians—namely, the acceptance 
and application of unsubstantiated 
findings, sometimes with harmful 
results to society. 


METHODOLOGICAL 
INADEQUACIES 


The possible methodological fal- 
lacies in the collection and analysis 
of the data of the sexual activities 
of the 5940 white females are nu- 
merous and can only be briefly 
mentioned here.** There are obvi- 
ous inadequacies in the sample of 
the females studied, particularly of 
the age groups over fifty, those of 
low educational levels, Catholics, 
rural and laboring classes. Almost 
all came from urban white collar or 
professional families. Twenty-four 
percent of those over thirty were 
still single. Of those over thirty 
who had married, 40% were either 
widowed, separated or divorced. 

Likewise, the interviewing pro- 
cess is open to innumerable biases 
both from the standpoint of the 
technique of the interview; the 
phrasing, asking and sequence of 
questions, the purpose, speed, di- 
rection; attitude of interviewer 
(medical detective, fact-finder, or 
highly skilled scientific analyst) ; 
and the limitations of the inter- 
viewee educationally, culturally 
and particularly emotionally. 

The momentous task of inter- 
viewing some 11,000 individuals 
(5,300 white males and 5,940 fe- 
males) and soliciting the report on 
their past actual sexual behavior 


**The statistical methods used by Kinsey 
and his associates have recently been 
critically appraised by a Committee of 
the American Statistical Association and 
in general severely criticized. (2) 
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was accomplished by only two in- 
terviewers in sessions from one to 
two hours. This meant going back 
as far as memory could recall to 
the occurrence of the first sexual 
activity, the length of time requir- 
ed for the first orgasm, orgasmic 
experience over five year periods, 
etc.—a considerable span of mem- 
ory for the middle and upper age 
group. The ability of the inter- 
viewers to acquire so much data 
of this type in interviews of such 
short duration suggests a possible 
distortion of the sample in several 
dimensions. First, toward those fe- 
males who already had knowledge 
of the nature of the questions to 
be asked and had therefore reflect- 
ed on their answers. This would 
be particularly true of those in- 
timately associated groups such as 
fraternal organizations, units of 
the armed forces, etc. Second, those 
for whom sex had a distorted per- 
spective because of feelings of 
guilt, fear, or exaggerated curiosity 
would be anxious to discuss their 
sexual activities and might tend to 
give pre-structured replies. Third, 
such high premium was _ placed 
upon rapidity of replies in the 
interview that any reply was given 
in lieu of hesitation. 

Thus there is no assurance that 
Kinsey’s findings are representa- 
tive and can be extended to the 
general population. Kinsey is more 
concerned with frequency data 
than with general patterns. Many 
of the general facts in the Kinsey 
report have for several decades or 
longer been recognized by students 
of sexual behavior. The critical 
question raised by the study then 
is not whether the data exist or ap- 
proach reality but the degree to 
which they do exist or the degree 
to which they are reality. This 
question then the Kinsey statistical 
findings leave unanswered.‘To dis- 
cuss the implications of the Kinsey 
data for marital adjustment ac- 
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cordingly does not imply that the 
writer accepts the data as accurate 
or that they have demonstrable 
validity in the sense that Kinsey 
contends, either for the population 
as a whole or for any fundamental 
segment of American society. 


ORGASMIC EXPERIENCE AS THE 
UNIT OF MARITAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


Although Kinsey acknowledges 
the importance of other factors (p. 
11), he places great stress on sex- 
ual adjustment as a factor in mar- 
ital success. Sexual adjustment is 
measured by one unit—namely, or- 
gasmic activity. Orgasm is possible 
through six outlets: (1) masturba- 
tion, (2) nocturnal emissions, (3) 
pre-marital petting, (4) 
(pre-marital, marital, and extra- 
marital), (5) homosexual contacts, 
(6) animal contacts. Females with 
pre-marital orgasmic activity [any 
or total outlets] achieve marital 
sexual adjustment oftener and 
earlier than those without. Accord- 
ing to Kinsey, a considerable por- 
tion of maladjustment in marriage 
arises from the fact that the aver- 
age female is aroused sexually less 
often than the average male and 
that she frequently has difficulty 
in reaching orgasm in her marital 
coitus. (p. 172) The most signifi- 
cant factor seems to be the female’s 
inexperience prior to marriage. 
Some 36% of the sample had not 
prior to marriage experienced or- 
gasm on even a single occasion, 
from any outlet; only one half had 
had a regular outlet. Calculations 
on the marital histories indicated, 
according to Kinsey, that those 
who had not responded to orgasm 
prior to marriage failed to respond 
after marriage three times as often 
as those who had had a fair amount 
of orgasmic experience before mar- 
iage. About two-thirds of the mar- 
ried females had experienced or- 
gasm prior to marriage from all 
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outlets but only one-sixth had 
come from coitus. Fifty-three per- 
cent had had coitus with only a 
single partner, 34% with two to 
five partners and 13% with six or 
more. Eighty-seven percent had at 
least a portion of it with men 
whom they subsequently married. 
Forty-one percent had it with both 
the fiance and with other males. 

There was a marked positive cor- 
relation between experience in or- 
gasm through pre-marital coitus 
and capacity to reach orgasm after 
marriage. Among those who had 
never reached orgasm from any 
source prior to marriage, 44% had 
failed to reach orgasm in any of 
their coitus in the first year of 
marriage. Among those who had 
had pre-marital coitus without 
orgasm, 38-56% (sic) failed to 
reach orgasm in the first year of 
marriage. But among those who 
had reached orgasm at least twen- 
ty-five times before marriage, only 
three percent had not reached or- 
gasm during the first year of mar- 
riage. Similar correlations were 
noted as long as fifteen years after 
marriage. Over half of those who 
had had coitus with orgasm had 
reached orgasm in practically all 
their coitus during the first year 
of marriage. Of those with no pre- 
marital coitus and no other orgas- 
mic experience 29% had approach- 
ed a hundred percent response in 
the first year of marriage. Kinsey 
concludes that “there is no sort of 
experience which shows a higher 
positive correlation with orgasmic 
success in marriage than coitus 
(leading to orgasm) before mar- 
riage.” He goes on to say that 
avoidance of pre-marital sexual ex- 
perience may lead to inhibitions 
which damage the capacity to re- 
spond so much that it may take 
years to get rid of them after mar- 
riage, “if they are ever dissipated.” 
(p. 330) Furthermore, the learning 
early to respond emotionally to a 


sexual partner may contribute to 
the effectiveness of one’s other non- 
sexual, social relationships. 


It follows then from Kinsey’s 
data: since the orgasmic activity is 
the unit of sexual adjustment, and 
since those having greatest orgas- 
mic capacity before marriage also 
have it in marriage, and since pre- 
marital coitus shows a higher cor- 
relation with marital orgasmic suc- 
cess than any other pre-marital 
outlet, that the good or favorable 
marriage risks are those females 
who have had coitus with orgasm 
before marriage. The 47% of all 
the females who had pre-marital 
coitus with both fiance and other 
males would be good marriage 
risks providing they had had or- 
gasm. Thus the female entering 
marriage without premarital coital 
experience, it would follow from 
Kinsey’s findings, has a major 
hardship in achieving success. In 
fact, early orgasm becomes a pan- 
acea in reducing the incidence of 
unresponsiveness in marital coitus. 
He says, “it is doubtful if any type 
of therapy has ever been as effec- 
tive as early experience in orgasm, 
in increasing the frequencies of 
response to orgasm in marital 
coitus.” (pp. 385-386) 

Where “regret after the experi- 
ence of pre-marital coitus” is used 
as a criterion of its success, Kin- 
sey’s interpretation is open to seri- 
ous question. Some 69% of the still 
unmarried females with coital ex- 
perience insisted that they did not 
regret their experience. Another 
13% had some minor regret. Some 
77% of the married, according to 
Kinsey’s interpretation, “looking 
back from the vantage point of 
their more mature experience,” saw 
no reason to regret their pre-mari- 
tal coitus. (p. 316) These figures, 
Kinsey says, differ from those usu- 
ally presented and “illustrate the 
difference between wishful think- 
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ing and scientifically accumulated 
data.” (p. 317) 

Of this group, those females with 
the most experience regretted it 
the least. Twenty-five percent of 
those who had the smallest amount 
of pre-marital coitus regretted their 
experience while only 14% of those 
who had had it for two or three 
years and only 10% of those who 
had it for between four and ten 
years regretted it. The married fe- 
males with their more extended 
coital experience regretted in only 
11% of the cases, which Kinsey 
interprets as indicating that the 
data refute the statement that “the 
quality of a marital relationship is 
so far superior to a pre-marital re- 
lationship that women usually re- 
gret such experience.” 


A KINSEY DILEMMA 


A dilemma manifests itself in 
Kinsey’s data on extra-marital 
coitus. About 85% of those engag- 
ing in extra-marital activity were 
responding at least on occasion to 
orgasm. For most age groups the 
incidences of response were about 
the same as those in marital coitus. 
Some females who had never or 
rarely reached orgasm with their 
husbands had responded regularly 
in extra-marital coitus. (p. 432) 
Among the 514 females in the sam- 
ple who had had extra-marital 
coitus, over 68% had also had pre- 
marital coitus. Since only 50% of 
all the married females in the 
sample had had pre-marital coitus, 
Kinsey admits that those experi- 
enced in pre-marital coitus appear 
to be somewhat more inclined to 
accept extra-marital coitus. (p. 
427) If orgasm occurs as often (or 
more often) in extra-marital coitus 
as in marital coitus, and if 68% of 
these women had coitus before 
marriage, where are the facts 
which substantiate Kinsey’s repeat- 
ed assertions, direct and implied, 
that pre-marital coitus leading to 


orgasm facilitates marital adjust- 
ment? 

The females who had had extra- 
marital coitus, according to Kinsey, 
seem to have been no more pro- 
miscuous in their extra-marital ex- 
periences (81% with one to five 
partners as over against 80% per- 
cent) whether they had or had not 
had pre-marital coitus. (p. 428) 
But since, in Kinsey’s definition, 
pre-marital coitus furnishes the 
climate most conducive to mari- 
tal adjustment, his data then 
should show the group having had 
pre-marital sexual experience to 
have been much better adjusted in 
marriage and, therefore, to have 
been much less promiscuous. As 
far as the marriage relationship 
was concerned, there was a total 
of 71% for whom no marital dif- 
ficulty with the spouse had yet 
developed, as reported by the fe- 
male because of her extra-marital 
activity. Here Kinsey, seemingly 
for the first time, implies the pos- 
sibility of a relationship between 
marital instability and extra-mar- 
ital relations. He concludes: ‘“These 
data once again emphasize the fact 
that the reconciliation of the mar- 
ried individuals’ desire for coitus 
with a variety of sexual partners, 
and the maintenance of a stable 
marriage, presents a problem which 
has not been satisfactorily resolved 
in our culture. It is not likely to 
be resolved until man moves more 
completely from his mammalian 
ancestry.” (p. 436) 

It is quite clear that Kinsey’s 
data, despite his tendency to inter- 
pret and generalize far beyond and 
apart from his findings, do not 
establish a cause and effect rela- 
tionship between pre-marital or- 
pasmic activity and marital adjust- 
ment. The best that can most likely 
be said is that the stronger the sex 
drive of the females studied, the 
more likely they were to have had 
pre-marital, marital, and extra- 
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marital coitus with orgasm. The 
statistical findings of Burgess and 
Wallin (1) in their recent study of 
engagement and marriage, along 
with the earlier studies of Davis 
(3), Terman (7), and Locke (4), 
on the whole support the conclu- 
sion that husbands and wives with 
no experience of premarital inter- 
course have the higher probability 
of marital success, whereas couples 
in which husband or wife had pre- 
marital relations with spouse and 
others have the lower probability. 
The writer’s clinical experience 
with a wide variety of couples ex- 
periencing marital conflict would 
further substantiate these findings. 
(5, 6) 

This analysis of some of the 
major Kinsey findings as they re- 
late to marital adjustment demon- 
strates the futility of studying the 
functioning of the sexual need or 
impulse in a purely physiological 
context. Cultural definitions of sex- 
ual experience transform both the 
character of sexual activity and of 
the sexual drive or need. The con- 
sequence is that sexual behavior 
can be adequately understood only 
in terms provided by the context 
of the cultural definitions and the 
psychological concomitants as these 
function in the experiences of so- 
cially oriented individuals. 

The necessity for considering sex 
within the larger context is par- 
ticularly important in the analysis 
of the functioning of the sexual 
factor in the dynamics of the 
marriage relationship because of 
the characteristic features which 
marriage has assumed in American 
society. These characteristics fea- 
tures consist of an overwhelming 
acceptance (albeit not unanimous) 
of the conception of marriage as a 
dynamic relationship in which the 
fundamental functions are those of 
providing a climate for the maxi- 
mum satisfaction of the desires for 
affection, comradeship, sympathetic 


understanding and appreciation, 
emotional interdependence, and 
personality complimentation. The 
sexual relationship in marriage 
represents one of the many ways 
in which these satisfactions are 
achieved and its significence lies 
in its dynamic linkage to the other 
sources of achievement available 
therein. 


That is to say that as a factor 
in the marriage situation sex can- 
not be differentiated in its physio- 
logical aspects, but needs to be 
studied and interpreted in the light 
of its dynamic functioning in a 
socio-psycho-cultural framewori:. 
The physiological impulse becomes 
overlaid with social experiences, 
expressing itself in demonstration 
of affection and love, muiual iden- 
tification, sympathy and com- 
panionship as well as in the release 
of physiological tensions. Sex in 
general takes on its meaning from 
the culture in which the individuai 
lives, a culture in which sex is 
characterized by many conflicting 
values and notions, superstitions, 
romantic ideas, inhibitions, guilt 
feelings, etc. The meaning of sex 
to the individual then, is the result 
of the orientation of his personal 
feelings, impulses, needs, experi- 
ences, attitudes, and wishes within 
this cultural maze. In marriage one 
sees the final orientation of this 
sexual definition and its function- 
ing in relation to another individ- 
ual. Thus the details of the sexual 
pattern achieved in marriage vary 
widely between couples even in the 
same cultural and social group. The 
crux of the relationship of the 
sexual pattern to happy and un- 
happy marriages lies in the degree 
of satisfaction this pattern fur- 
nishes to the particular couple in- 
volved. Furthermore, the sexual 
behavior is symbolically inter- 
twined with the other aspects of 
marriage behavior so that it be- 
comes both a mirror and a reflec- 
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tion of all the other phases of 
marital adjustment. 

Studies such as Kinsey’s, colossal 
as they may be in size, adequate 
or inadequate in methodology, 
which deal only with the discrete 
elements of sexual experience, their 
frequency and distribution, throw 
little or no light upon how sex 
actually functions in either a social 
or a marriage interactional context. 
There is still no scientific evidence 
to prove that the sex factor is in 
itself a significant determinant of 
marital success. 
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FEMALE SEXUAL RESPONSE AND MARITAL RELATIONS 


ALBERT ELLIS 
New York City 


In the course of the controversy 
raised by Kinsey’s methodology and 
by some of his disclosures about 
the frequency of certain socially 
disapproved forms of sexual be- 
havior, several important aspects of 
his researches have been largely 
neglected. In particular, commen- 
tators have tended to ignore the 
last five chapters of Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Female, which 
aré for the most part quite differ- 
ent from the rest of the Kinsey 
volumes, Yet the materials in these 
chapters have been largely gather- 
ed by different methods from the 
other findings of the University of 
Indiana researchers; and they have 
an importance for male-female sex- 
ual relations which surpasses that 
of moot of the other Kinsey ma- 


clude data regarding the anatomy, 
physiology, and neural mechanisms 
of sexual response and the psycho- 
logical aand hormonal factors in 
sexual response. Except for the 
findings on psychological factors 
(in Chapter 16), which were gath- 
ered in the usual Kinsey interview 
manner, the data in these chapters 
were iargely obtained by direct ob- 
servation of human and animal be- 
havior, by controlled experiments, 
and by biochemical studies. More- 
over, much of the information in 
these chapters wa. not gathered by 
the Kinsey research team but is 
summarized from hundreds of pub- 
lished studies by other reputable 
invesigators. Consequently, what- 
ever one may think of the general 
methodology of Kinsey and nis as- 
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ing and scientifically accumulated 
data.” (p. 317) 

Of this group, those females with 
the most experience regretted it 
the least. Twenty-five percent of 
those who had the smallest amount 
of pre-marital coitus regretted their 
experience while only 14% of those 
who had had it for two or three 
years and only 10% of those who 
had it for between four and ten 
years regretted it. The married fe- 
males with their more extended 
coital experience regretted in only 
11% of the cases, which Kinsey 
interprets as indicating that the 
data refute the statement that “the 
quality of a marital relationship is 
so far superior to a pre-marital re- 
lationship that women usually re- 
gret such experience.” 


A KINSEY DILEMMA 


A dilemma manifests itself in 
Kinsey’s data on extra-marital 


coitus. About 85% of those engag- 
ing in extra-marital activity were 
responding at least on occasion to 
orgasm. For most age groups the 
incidences of response were about 
the same as those in marital coitus. 
Some females who had never or 
rarely reached orgasm with their 
husbands had responded regularly 
in extra-marital coitus. (p. 432) 
Among the 514 females in the sam- 
ple who -had had extra-marital 
coitus, over 68% had also had pre- 
marital coitus. Since only 50% of 
all the married females in the 
sample had had pre-marital coitus, 
Kinsey admits that those experi- 
enced in pre-marital coitus appear 
to be somewhat more inclined to 
accept extra-marital coitus. (p. 
427) If orgasm occurs as often (or 
more often) in extra-marital coitus 
as in marital coitus, and if 68% of 
these women had coitus before 
marriage, where are the facts 
which substantiate Kinsey’s repeat- 
ed assertions, direct and implied, 
that pre-marital coitus leading to 
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orgasm facilitates marital adjust- 
ment? 

The females who had had extra- 
marital coitus, according to Kinsey, 
seem to have been no more pro- 
miscuous in their extra-marital ex- 
periences (81% with one to five 
partners as over against 80% per- 
cent) whether they had or had not 
had pre-marital coitus. (p. 428) 
But since, in Kinsey’s definition, 
pre-marital coitus furnishes the 
climate most conducive to mari- 
tal adjustment, his data then 
should show the group having had 
pre-marital sexual experience to 
have been much better adjusted in 
marriage and, therefore, to have 
been much less promiscuous. As 
far as the marriage relationship 
was concerned, there was a total 
of 71% for whom no marital dif- 
ficulty with the spouse had yet 
developed, as reported by the fe- 
male because of her extra-marital 
activity. Here Kinsey, seemingly 
for the first time, implies the pos- 
sibility of a relationship between 
marital instability and extra-mar- 
ital relations. He concludes: ‘These 
data once again emphasize the fact 
that the reconciliation of the mar- 
ried individuals’ desire for coitus 
with a variety of sexual partners, 
and the maintenance of a stable 
marriage, presents a problem which 
has not been satisfactorily resolved 
in our culture. It is not likely to 
be resolved until man moves more 
completely from his mammalian 
ancestry.” (p. 436) 

It is quite clear that Kinsey’s 
data, despite his tendency to inter- 
pret and generalize far beyond and 
apart from his findings, do not 
establish a cause and effect rela- 
tionship between pre-marital or- 
gasmic activity and marital adjust- 
ment. The best that can most likely 
be said is that the stronger the sex 
drive of the females studied, the 
more likely they were to have had — 
pre-marital, marital, and extra- 
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marital coitus with orgasm. The 
statistical findings of Burgess and 
Wallin (1) in their recent study of 
engagement and marriage, along 
with the earlier studies of Davis 
(3), Terman (7), and Locke (4), 
on the whole support the conclu- 
sion that husbands and wives with 
no experience of premarital inter- 
course have the higher probability 
of marital success, whereas couples 
in which husband or wife had pre- 
marital relations with spouse and 
others have the lower probability. 
The writer’s clinical experience 
with a wide variety of couples ex- 
periencing marital conflict would 
further substantiate these findings. 
(5, 6) 

This analysis of some of the 
major Kinsey findings as they re- 
late to marital adjustment demon- 
strates the futility of studying the 
functioning of the sexual need or 
impulse in a purely physiological 
context. Cultural definitions of sex- 
ual experience transform both the 
character of sexual activity and of 
the sexual drive or need. The con- 
sequence is that sexual behavior 
can be adequately understood only 
in terms provided by the context 
of the cultural definitions and the 
psychological concomitants as these 
function in the experiences of so- 
cially oriented individuals. 

The necessity for considering sex 
within the larger context is par- 
ticularly important in the analysis 
of the functioning of the sexual 
factor in the dynamics of the 
marriage relationship because of 
the characteristic features which 
marriage has assumed in American 
society. These characteristics fea- 
tures consist of an overwhelming 
acceptance (albeit not unanimous) 
of the conception of marriage as a 
dynamic relationship in which the 
fundamental functions are those of 
providing a climate for the maxi- 
mum satisfaction of the desires for 
affection, comradeship, sympathetic 


understanding and appreciation, 
emotional interdependence, and 
personality complimentation. The 
sexual relationship in marriage 
represents one of the many ways 
in which these satisfactions are 
achieved and its significence lies 
in its dynamic linkage to the other 
sources of achievement available 
therein. 


That is to say that as a factor 
in the marriage situation sex can- 
not be differentiated in its physio- 
logical aspects, but needs to be 
studied and interpreted in the light 
of its dynamic functioning in a 
socio-psycho-cultural framework. 
The physiological impulse becomes 
overlaid with social experiences, 
expressing itself in demonstration 
of affection and love, mutual iden- 
tification, sympathy and com- 
panionship as well as in the release 
of physiological tensions. Sex in 
general takes on its meaning from 
the culture in which. the individual 
lives, a culture in which sex is 
characterized by many conflicting 
values and notions, superstitions, 
romantic ideas, inhibitions, guilt 
feelings, etc. The meaning of sex 
to the individual then, is the result 
of the orientation of his personal 
feelings, impulses, needs, experi- 
ences, attitudes, and wishes within 
this cultural maze. In marriage one 
sees the final orientation of this 
sexual definition and its function- 
ing in relation to another individ- 
ual. Thus the details of the sexual 
pattern achieved in marriage vary 
widely between couples even in the 
same cultural and social group. The 
crux of the relationship of the 
sexual pattern to happy and un- 
happy marriages lies in the degree 
of satisfaction this pattern fur- 
nishes to the particular couple in- 
volved. Furthermore, the sexual 
behavior is symbolically inter- 
twined with the other aspects of 
marriage behavior so that it be- 
comes both a mirror and a reflec- 
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tion of all the other phases of 
marital adjustment. 

Studies such as Kinsey’s, colossal 
as they may be in size, adequate 
or inadequate in methodology, 
which deal only with the discrete 
elements of sexual experience, their 
frequency and distribution, throw 
little or no light upon how sex 
actually functions in either a social 
or a marriage interactional context. 
There is still no scientific evidence 
to prove that the sex factor is in 
itself a significant determinant of 
marital success. 
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clude data regarding the anatomy, 
physiology, and neural mechanisms 
of sexual response and the psycho- 
logical aand hormonal factors in 
sexual response. Except for the 
findings on psychological factors 
(in Chapter 16), which were gath- 
ered in the usual Kinsey interview 
manner, the data in these chapters 
were largely obtained by direct ob- 
servation of human and animal be- 
havior, by controlled experiments, 
and by biochemical studies. More- 
over, much of the information in 
these chapters was not gathered by 
the Kinsey research team but is 
summarized from hundreds of pub- 
lished studies by other reputable 
invesigators. Consequently, what- 
ever one may think of the general 
methodology of Kinsey and his as- 
sociates, the findings summarized 
‘in Chapters 14, 15, 17, and 18 of 
their second report should be judg- 
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ed by different standards. 

The main findings reported in the 
closing chapters of Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Female may be brief- 
ly summarized as follows: (1) The 
anatomic structures most essential 
to sexual response and orgasm are 
nearly identical in human males 
and females. (2) The female geni- 
talia are, on the whole, equally as 
or more sensitive than the male. 
- (3) The vagina “is of minimum im- 
portance in contributing to the ero- 
tic response of the female.” (4) 
Orgasm appears to be essentially 
the same in a neurological sense, 
for the human female and male. 
(5) “Females appear to be capable 
of responding to the point of or- 
gasm as quickly as males.” (6) 
There may be physiological reasons 
why female sexual desire and activ- 
ity, once they have reached their 
peak, decline more slowly than 
male sex proclivity. 

Kinsey has found, in other words, 
that even though the human female 
is not as vaginally sensitive as has 
often been thought in the past, she 
is on the whole as sexually excit- 
able and as capable of orgasm as 
the male, and she tends to decline 
more slowly than the male in her 
sexual desires and capabilities. He 
also finds that the female is less 
stimulated by most psychological 
factors than is the male; but this 
finding, unlike that of the other 
material in the final chapter is bas- 
ed on interviewing voluntary re- 
spondents, and, therefore, may be 
more debatable than the anatomic 
and physiological data. Moreover, 
the psychological differences that 
Kinsey and his associates find may 
be related to the cultural condition- 
ing of American men and women; 
while the anatomic and physiologic 
data may relate to more basic sex 
differences. 

Assuming that the Kinsey ana- 
tomic and physiologic data are cor- 
rect, what are their main implica- 
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tions for marital sexual relations? 
It should be pointed out, first, that 
these findings directly contradict 
most of the information contained 
in the sex manuals made widely 
available to newly married couples 
in the last fifty years. These man- 
uals, for example, have generally 
claimed that women are much less 
sexually excitable than men; that 
they must be aroused by prolonged 
sex foreplay; that they then must 
have prolonged intravaginal inter- 
course in order to reach orgasm; 
and that this orgasm, when achiev- 
ed by husband and wife, should be 
simultaneous to be most satisfac- 
tory. A few books and articles on 
sex technique and marital compat- 
ibility—such as those by G. Lom- 
bard Kelly (8) and the present 
writer (2, 3, 4, 5)—have opposed 
the concepts of so-called vaginal 
orgasm or mutual orgasm—but 
they have been virtually unheeded. 

Now the Kinsey findings make 
clear that the vast majority of the 
sexual manuals have not only been 
wrong, but perniciously so. For 
many years, for example, many 
women have been coming to see 
the writer for premarital and mar- 
ital counseling and have complained 
that they never achieved a sexual 
climax. Upon questioning, it soon 
became clear that they frequently 
or always achieved orgasm—but 
that they rarely or never did so 
during intercourse. They would con- 
sequently look upon themselves as 
“abnormal” or “perverted” and 
would feel that they were missing 
something most essential to their 
sexual and marital happiness. When 
it was explained to these women 
that there is no reason why they 
necessarily should experience an 
orgasm during intercourse, that as 
long as they experienced it in a 
fully relaxing manner at any point 
during their heterosexual relations, 
coital or noncoital they were “nor- 
mal”, their fears and disturbances 
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usually diminished quickly and 
their sexual problems were largely 
solved. 


As the writer has pointed out 
elsewhere (2, 3, 5), there seem to 
be two kinds of female orgasm: 
“light” and “full.” Sometimes, the 
“light” orgasms are the result of 
clitoral or other non-coital manipu- 
lation while the “full” orgasms re- 
sult from intravaginal coitus. But 
by no means always! Many women, 
in fact, obtain a “full” climax only 
from extracoital stimulation, while 
obtaining a “light” one during 
coitus. And there is no reliable 
evidence that there is anything 
psychologically disordered or “im- 
mature” about such women, even 
though some orthodox Freudians 
like Bergler and Hitschmann (1, 7), 
have often so contended. 


There is considerable evidence in 
the Kinsey reports that while fe- 
males are biologically equal to 
males in sexual excitability and 
satisfaction, they have up to the 
present time been more sexually 
constricted and inhibited than men. 
There is a general tendency, how- 
ever, for women born after 1900 to 
be less sexually inhibited than those 
born before 1900, and for women 
of less orthodox religious views to 
be more sexually active than those 
of more orthodox views. If these 
trends are to continue, the Ameri- 
can women of tomorrow will prob- 
ably equal or surpass American 
men in their sexual responsiveness. 
(5, 6) 

In any event, the facts of sexual 
incompatibility in American mar- 
riage already show that there are 
millions of wives who are not sat- 
isfying their husbands sexually, and 
that at the same time there are 
millions .* husbands who are not 
sexually satisfying their wives. Yet, 
if the Kinsey findings are clearly 
understood and intelligently applied 
to marital sexual relations, much 
of this existing sexual “incompat- 
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ibility” could probably be eradi- 
cated. For the main implication of 
the Kinsey data in this connection 
seems to be that there is no reason 
why orgasm must occur during 
coitus. The human male can easily 
achieve sexual satisfaction in sev- 
eral ways other than coitus, and 
normally does so to a considerable 
degree during his lifetime. The 
human female can not only also 
achieve fully satisfying climax in 
extravaginal ways, but in many in- 
stances seems absolutely destined 
to do so because of her unique sex- 
ual anatomy. Her main source of 
stimulation and satisfaction, during 
her entire life, is often clitoral and 
labial rather than vaginal. This is 
rather dramatically substantiated 
by the fact that almost all female 
masturbation, as well as almost all 
female homosexual activity, utilizes 
clitoral and/or labial manipulation, 
while intravaginal stimulation 
(which is quite feasible by a variety 
of techniques) is rarely ,resorted to 
by females themselves. 

The Kinsey findings, then, and 
particularly those outlined in Chap- 
ters 14, 15, 17, and 18 of Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female, are 
exceptionally important in their re- 
lation to marital sexual relations. 
By clearly understanding and forth- 
rightly applying these findings we 
can substantially reduce sexual in- 
compatibility in marriage. 
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NON-CONFORMANCE OF MALE AND FEMALE 
REPORTS ON PRE-MARITAL COITUS* 


WINSTON W. EHRMANN 
University of Florida 


Kinsey and his associates in their 
important book on the sexual be- 
havior of the human female em- 
phasize that although there is a 
remarkable agreement between the 
responses of males and females 
concerning the frequency of mar- 
ital coitus there is not concern- 
ing the frequency of pre-mar- 
ital coitus. The pre-marital fre- 
quencies reported by males of all 
age and educational levels are 
much higher than those reported 
by females of comparable groups. 
The differences tend to be greater 
between the younger and less 
educated and smaller between the 
older and better educated. For ex- 
ample, the mean frequencies per 
week of pre-marital coitus for 
males and females respectively in 
their total sample are 0.7 and 0.1 
for the 16-20 age group at one 
extreme and 0.6 and 0.3 for the 31- 
“35 age group at the other; and in 
the 16-20 age group alone the fre- 
quencies are 1.6 and 0.3 for the 
grade school level and 0.2 and 0.1 
for the college level subjects. (p. 
78)** Kinsey and his associates of- 
fer nine explanations that seem 
*This paper is based in part upon por- 
tions of a manuscript by the writer en- 
titled Premarital Dating Behavior which 
will be published by the Dryden Press. 


probable and logical, but are un- 
confirmed, as they point out. They 
believe that the major reasons for 
the variation in responses are, first, 
the difference in the representa- 
tiveness of the male and female 
sample and, second, the probability 
of more females than males failing 
to report some of their premarital 
coitus. 

The purpose of this paper is 
to discuss the extent of agreement 
between certain findings of an in- 
dependent research by the writer 
and three of the nine specific ex- 
planations offered by Kinsey and 
his associates for the discrepancies 
between the male and female re- 
ports of pre-marital coitus. The 
three with which we are concerned 
are, first: “In the case of the fe- 
male, calculations show that the 
frequencies of pre-marital coitus 
were similarly higher among those 
who had served time in penal insti- 
tutions. The group includes both 
prostitutes and the sort of promis- 
cuous females who are most often 
involved in tavern pick-ups and in 
street approaches. The exclusion of 
the grade school sample, and par- 
**All otherwise unspecified page notations 
refer to Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female, Philadel- 


. phia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1953. 
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ticularly of the prison sample, from 
the male data, or the inclusion of 
the corresponding group of females 
in the present volume, would have 
brought the female and male data 
on pre-marital coitus closer to- 
gether.” Second: “Some of the pre- 
marital coitus recorded in the male 
volume represented contacts which 
males had had outside of the 
United States, chiefly while they 
were in the armed services during 
the first and second World Wars 
and on business trips. Essentially 
none of these contacts are covered 
in the present volume.” And ac- 
cording to the third explanation: 
“Males not infrequently have their 
pre-marital coitus with girls of so- 
cial levels which are lower than 
their own. Consequently, a more 
adequate sample of lower level 
females would have accounted for 
some of the discrepancies among 
the better educated groups.” (pp. 
79-80) 

Quite independently and prior to 
the publication of the Kinsey report 
on the male, the writer initiated a 
study of certain aspects of pre- 
marital heterosexual behavior and 
attitudes among a sample popula- 
tion of college students. Between 
1947 and 1951 data were collected 
through the use of a schedule from 
841 subjects (576 males and 265 fe- 
males). In addition interviews were 
conducted with 100 subjects (50 
males and 50 females) who were 
secured from those who had com- 
pleted schedules. Of the one thous- 
and students who were originally 
selected by random sample from 
the writer’s classes in Marriage and 
the, Family for this study, only 
two refused to cooperate in it and 
approximately one hundred and 
fifty supplied schedules that were 
not sufficiently complete to be in- 
cluded in the statistical analyses. 
The method of obtaining the co- 
operation of these students and 
other aspects of the study are de- 
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scribed elsewhere. (1) For the 
three explanations of Kinsey and 
his associates cited in the foregoing 
paragraph, additional confirmation, 
with some modification, comes 
from data obtained in our inter- 
view study of males only, and for 
the third explanation, from data 
obtained in our schedule study of 
both sexes. The Kinsey study and 
ours are similar in that the incid- 
ence percentages of pre-marital 
coitus among their and our collegi- 
ate subjects are comparable, al- 
though for males their figures are 
lower and for females higher than 
ours. The incidences of pre-marital 
coitus among college level subjects 
are, as reported by them: 42% for 
males, age 16-20; 54% for males, 
age 21-25; 19% for females, age 
16-20; and 37% for females, age 
21-25; (2) and as reported by us 
from the schedules, 65% for males, 
median age 21; and 13% for fe- 
males, median age 19; and as re- 
ported by us from the interviews, 
68% for males, median age 21; 
and 14% for females, median age 
20 


In our interview study the 100 
subjects were asked to give certain 
occupational, educational, and so- 
cial characteristics of all the per- 
sons with whom they had had sex- 
ual intercourse. The coital partners 
were then divided into “Deviant 
Companions” which consisted of 
prostitutes, pick-ups, and married 
persons (the latter involved, of 
course, adulterous relations) and 
“Acceptable Companions” which in- 
cluded students and ex-students 
(nearly all of the latter were gain- 
fully employed). Although this ar- 
bitrary classification is used with 
reservations, it was based upon a 
functional usage among our sub- 
jects. “Prostitute” is used in its 
traditional sense. “Pick-up” has a 
wide variety of meanings, but it is 
used here to mean a person of the. 
opposite sex whom one has known 
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previously only casually or not at 
all and whom one dates for the sole 
purpose of having sexual inter- 
course. The relationship involves a 
minimum of time, money, and de- 
corous conduct. “Foreigners,” who 
were a source only for male vet- 
erans who had served in other 
countries, formed another major 
category. 

In the active sample virtually 
all of the coital companions of the 
females, but only about one-half 
of those of the males, were accept- 
able by our system of classification. 
Deviants and foreigners accounted 
for the other one-half of the com- 
panions of males. As determined 
by the mean, the average non-vir- 
gin male had experienced coitus 
with 11.2 different females, and 
the average non-virgin female 
with 5.4 males. Each, however, had 
had almost the same number of 
acceptable partners exclusive of 
foreigners, 5.7 for males and 5.3 for 
females. The males, however, had 
on the average had experience 
with 2.3 foreign women and with 
3.2 deviants, a total of 5.5, and the 
females with no foreign men or 
deviants.* (Among the males the 
3.2 deviants consisted of 2.3 pick- 
ups, 0.7 prostitutes, and 0.2 mar- 
ried. 


An inference from our interview * 


data is that a small number of 
highly active females who come 
from the very bottom of the social 
scale, many of whom are classified 
as pick-ups in our study, probably 
account for an appreciable part of 
the difference between the pre- 
marital coital experiences of male 
and female collegians. Women of 
this class are to be found in innu- 
merable places. Their reputations 
spread like wildfire, and men from 
all strata of society, not only col- , 
legians, flock to them. Highly, 


*With the exception of one female con- 


pick-up. 
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promiscuous females are also found 
in schools, and they seem to be far 
more numerous in high schools 
than in colleges. A few males in 
our sample reported that they had 
engaged in a group-type of sexual 
intercourse with some of these girls 
when in high school, but not when 
in college. Three to a dozen boys 
and one girls were involved in each 
incident, and usually the girl had 
intercourse with each male in turn 
without any appreciable waiting 
period in between. It seems prob- 
able from the cases presented that 
some of these girls had had on 
occasion sexual intercourse as often 
as one hundred times in one week. 
It may be true that, with the ex- 
ception of prostitutes, these are 
the most sexually active females in 
our society. 


Even though our _ interview 
sample contained only 100 subjects 
and is too small to support more 
than a tentative generalization, the 
findings and suppositions drawn 
from it are consistent with and 
lend additional support to all three 
of the explanations of the Kinsey 
group which are under considera- 
tion. If there is any criticism of 
their explanations, it is that one of 
the three is too limited rather than 
too extensive. The first explanation 
implies that “promiscuous females 
who are most often involved in 
tavern pick-ups and in street ap- 
proaches,” as well as prostitutes, 
are found only among those who 
had served time in penal institu- 
tions. Our research and clinical 
data indicate that highly promiscu- 
ous females who had never been 
convicted of any offense are also 
an important source of pre-marital 
coitus for a large number of males. 
Most of these females, however, 


. seem to come from the lowest so- 


cial strata of society. Since the 
Kinsey sample of females is defici- 
ent in subjects from these classes, 
it also lacks a representative num- 
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ber of these excessively active 
females. 


A third explanation of Kinsey 
and his associates also receives 
strong confirmation from findings 
drawn from our larger study of the 
behavior of 576 male and 265 fe- 
male collegians. All subjects classi- 
fied in a subjective manner on a 
schedule their heterosexual com- 
panions into three separate cate- 
gories: those of the same, those of 
a lower, and those of a higher so- 
cial class. In addition, various 
stages of petting and sexual inter- 
course with each class of com- 
panions were recorded. Approxi- 
mately six in ten males and seven 
in ten females were dating only 
persons of the same social class. 
Virtually all of the “crossers” had 
dates with persons of their own 
social class, as well as with those 
of a higher, or of a lower, or of all 
three classes. (For this reason 
there is some duplication in the 
following figures.) An equal num- 
ber of males and females (about 
one-fourth of the total) dated per- 
sons of a higher social class, but 
more males than females (one- 
third as compared to one-sixth) 
secured companions from a lower 
social class. 


The relationship between ex- 
periencing coitus and the social 
class of one’s companions was 
marked among the males but was 
only slight among the female sub- 
jects. No generalization can be 
made about this relationship 
among females because too few 
were currently engaged in sexual 
intercourse. It may not be coinci- 
dental, however, that the number 
of girls who-were experiencing 
sexual intercourse was one in eight 
among those dating boys of the 
same and of a higher social class, 
one in twelve both among those 
dating boys of the same social class 
only and among those dating boys 
of all three social classes, and none 
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among those dating boys of the 
same and of a lower social class. 


Variation in the male pattern of 
behavior according to the social 
class of companion was pronounced 
and consistent. The incidence of 
pre-marital coitus for males was 
lowest with girls of a higher social 
class, intermediate with those of 
the same social class, and highest 
with those of a lower social class. 
Of the males who were dating girls 
of the same social class, 27% were 
having sexual intercourse. Of the 
males who were dating girls of the 
same and of a lower social class, 
26% were having intercourse with 
girls of the same social class, and 
64% with those of a lower social 
class; of those dating girls of the 
same and of a higher social class, 
28% were having intercourse with 
girls of the same social class, and 
5% with those of a higher social 
class; and of those dating girls of 
all three social classes, 49% were 
having intercourse with girls of the 
same social class, 69% with those 
of a lower social class, and 25% 
with those of a higher social class. 


One implication of these findings 
is, of course, that the incidence fig- 
ures and the frequency of pre-mar- 
ital coitus among females as re- 
ported by the Kinsey group would 
have been higher, rather than 
lower, had a more representative 
sample of lower class females been 
included. Another implication is 
that the comparative social class 
position of companions has a pro- 
found influence upon pre-marital 
heterosexual behavior. Kinsey and 
his associates and other pioneers 
have performed yeoman’s service 
in describing and in interpreting 
the general nature of sexual be- 
havior among certain groups in our 
society. There is a need now to 
carry these investigations still 
farther so that the intricate rela- 
tionships between sexual behavior - 
and other cultural and personal 
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phenomena may be better under- 
stood. 
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The new Kinsey volume provides 

evidence toward a few more con- 
clusions than its authors care to 
draw about sex as a magnet of 
interest in America. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to draw these 
conclusions. 

Among the lower mammals, sex- 
ual intercourse appears to be rather 
thriftily apportioned through the 
mechanism of female periodicity in 
a manner which maximizes the 

“probability of conception. The Mal- 
thusian principle that nature repro- 
duces offspring in excess may apply 
also to the over-production of ova 
and spermatozoa, but except in 
homo sapiens, it conspicuously does 
not apply to the frequency of copu- 
lation. (p. 609)* Only humans are 
lavish in this respect, and only 
among humans as a consequence 
can sexual conjugation be elabor- 
ated so extensively as a cultural 
interest independently from the 
function of procreation. 

One of the salient but underrated 
Kinsey findings about human sex- 
ual behavior is how much of it 
there is. 

The conditions mainly respon- 
sible for this unique distinction are 
two: the human female will accept 
intercourse at almost any time, not 


*Otherwise unidentified page ns 
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merely at her period of ovulation, 
and the stimuli which evoke desire 
among both men and women are 
primarily symbolic rather than 
physiological. Thus it is given in 
nature that human beings should 
develop conscious longings (or aver- 
sions) for sexual experience on its 
own account, neither because they 
are driven by irrepressible instinct 
nor by rational calculation of dis- 
tant consequences. The view that 
sex is fun can therefore hardly be 
called the invention of immoralists; 
it is everyman’s discovery. 

Contraception completes the di- 
vorce of sexuality from procreation, 
but as can be seen, only in part 
accounts for it. “No appreciable 
part of the coitus, either in or out 
of marriage, is consciously under- 
taken as a means of effecting re- 
production.” (p. 313) The ease 
with which pregnancy may be 
avoided is conveyed by these strik- 
ing statistics: 

We have a sample of 2094 single, white 

females . . . who had had coitus and 


on whom we have data concerning 
pregnancy. They had had 476 preg- 
nancies . The 2094 single females 
who had had coitus had had it approxi- 
mately 460,000 times. This means, ap- 
proximately, that one pregnancy had 
resulted from each 1000 copulations. 
But considering the effectiveness of 
modern contraceptives and the exceed- 
ingly few failures which we have re- 
corded for the condom and diaphragm 
when properly used, there is, today, 
practically no necessity for such a preg: 
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ticularly of the prison sample, from 
the male data, or the inclusion of 
the corresponding group of females 
in the present volume, would have 
brought the female and male data 
on pre-marital coitus closer to- 
gether.” Second: “Some of the pre- 
marital coitus recorded in the male 
volume represented contacts which 
males had had outside of the 
United States, chiefly while they 
were in the armed services during 
the first and second World Wars 
and on business trips. Essentially 
none of these contacts are covered 
in the present volume.” And ac- 
cording to the third explanation: 
“Males not infrequently have their 
pre-marital coitus with girls of so- 
cial levels which are lower than 
their own. Consequently, a more 
adequate sample of lower level 
females would have accounted for 
some of the discrepancies among 
the better educated groups.” (pp. 
79-80) 

Quite independently and prior to 
the publication of the Kinsey report 
on the male, the writer initiated a 
study of certain aspects of pre- 
marital heterosexual behavior and 
attitudes among a sample popula- 
tion of college students. Between 
1947 and 1951 data were collected 
through the use of a schedule from 
841 subjects (576 males and 265 fe- 
males). In addition interviews were 
conducted with 100 subjects (50 
males and 50 females) who were 
secured from those who had com- 
pleted schedules. Of the one thous- 
and students who were originally 
selected by random sample from 
the writer’s classes in Marriage and 
the Family for this study, only 
two refused to cooperate in it and 
approximately one hundred and 
fifty supplied schedules that were 
not sufficiently complete to be in- 
cluded in the statistical analyses. 
The method of obtaining the co- 
operation of these students and 
other aspects of the study are de- 
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For the 
three explanations of Kinsey and 
his associates cited in the foregoing 
paragraph, additional confirmation, 


scribed elsewhere. (1) 


with some modification, comes 
from data obtained in our inter- 
view study of males only, and for 
the third explanation, from data- 
obtained in our schedule study of 
both sexes. The Kinsey study and 
ours are similar in that the incid- 
ence percentages of pre-marital 
coitus among their and our collegi- 
ate subjects are comparable, al- 
though for males their figures are 
lower and for females higher than 
ours. The incidences of pre-marital 
coitus among college level subjects 
are, as reported by them: 42% for 
males, age 16-20; 54% for males, 
age 21-25; 19% for females, age 
16-20; and 37% for females, age 
21-25; (2) and as reported by us 
from the schedules, 65% for males, 
median age 21; and 13% for fe- 
males, median age 19; and as re- 
ported by us from the interviews, 
68% for males, median age 21; 
and 14% for females, median age 
20. 


In our interview study the 100 
subjects were asked to give certain 
occupational, educational, and so- 
cial characteristics of all the per- 
sons with whom they had had sex- 
ual intercourse. The coital partners 
were then divided into ‘Deviant 
Companions” which consisted of 
prostitutes, pick-ups, and married 
persons (the latter involved, of 
course, adulterous relations) and 
“Acceptable Companions” which in- 
cluded students and ex-students 
(nearly all of the latter were gain- 
fully employed). Although this ar- 
bitrary classification is used with 
reservations, it was based upon a 
functional usage among our sub- 
jects. “Prostitute” is used in its 
traditional sense. “Pick-up” has a 
wide variety of meanings, but it is 
used here to mean a person of the 
opposite sex whom one has known 
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previously only casually or not at 
all and whom one dates for the sole 
purpose of having sexual inter- 
course. The relationship involves a 
minimum of time, money, and de- 
corous conduct. “Foreigners,” who 
were a source only for male vet- 
erans who had served in other 
countries, formed another major 
category. 

In the active sample virtually 
all of the coital companions of the 
females, but only about one-half 
of those of the males, were accept- 
able by our system of classification. 
Deviants and foreigners accounted 
for the other one-half of the com- 
panions of males. As determined 
by the mean, the average non-vir- 
gin male had experienced coitus 
with 11.2 different females, and 
the average non-virgin female 
with 5.4 males. Each, however, had 
had almost the same number of 
acceptable partners exclusive of 
foreigners, 5.7 for males and 5.3 for 
females. The males, however, had 
on the average had experience 
with 2.3 foreign women and with 
3.2 deviants, a total of 5.5, and the 
females With no foreign men or 
deviants.* (Among the males the 
3.2 deviants consisted of 2.3 pick- 
ups, 0.7 prostitutes, and 0.2 mar- 
ried. 


An inference from our interview 
data is that a small number of 
highly active females who come 
from the very bottom of the social 
seale, many of whom are classified 
as pick-ups in our study, probably 
account for an appreciable part of 
the difference between the pre- 
marital coital experiences of male 
and female collegians. Women of 
this class are to be found in innu- 
merable places. Their reputations 
spread like wildfire, and men from 
all strata of society, not only col- 
legians, flock to them. Highly 


*With the exception of one female con- 
tact with a pick-up. 


promiscuous females are also found 
in schools, and they seem to be far 
more numerous in high schools 
than in colleges. A few males in 
our sample reported that they had 
engaged in a group-type of sexual 
intercourse with some of these girls 
when in high school, but not when 
in college. Three to a dozen boys 
and one girls were involved in each 
incident, and usually the girl had 
intercourse with each male in turn 
without any appreciable waiting 
period in between. It seems prob- 
able from the cases presented that 
some of these girls had had on 
occasion sexual intercourse as often 
as one hundred times in one week. 
It.may be true that, with the ex- 
ception of prostitutes, these are 
the most sexually active females in 
our society. 


Even though our interview 
sample contained only 100 subjects 
and is too small to support more 
than a tentative generalization, the 
findings and suppositions drawn 
from it are consistent with and 
lend additional support to all three 
of the explanations of the Kinsey 
group which are under considera- 
tion. If there is any criticism of 
their explanations, it is that one of 
the three is too limited rather than 
too extensive. The first explanation 
implies that “promiscuous females 
who are most often involved in 
tavern pick-ups and in street ap- 
proaches,” as well as prostitutes, 
are found only among those who 
had served time in penal institu- 
tions. Our research and clinical 
data indicate that highly promiscu- 
ous females who had never been 
convicted of any offense are also 
an important source of pre-marital 
coitus for a large number of males. 
Most of these females, however, 
seem to come from the lowest so- 
cial strata of society. Since the 
Kinsey sample of females is defici- 
ent in subjects from these classes, 
it also lacks a representative num- 
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ber of these excessively active 
females. 

A third explanation of Kinsey 
and his associates also receives 
strong confirmation from findings 
drawn from our larger study of the 
behavior of 576 male and 265 fe- 
male collegians. All subjects classi- 
fied in a subjective manner on a 
schedule their heterosexual com- 
panions into three separate cate- 
gories: those of the same, those of 
a lower, and those of a higher so- 
cial class. In addition, various 
stages of petting and sexual inter- 
course with each class of com- 
panions were recorded. Approxi- 
mately six in ten males and seven 
in ten females were dating only 
persons of the same social class. 
Virtually all of the “crossers” had 
dates with persons of their own 
social class, as well as with those 
of a higher, or of a lower, or of all 
three classes. (For this reason 
there is some duplication in the 
following figures.) An equal num- 
ber of males and females (about 
one-fourth of the total) dated per- 
sons of a higher social class, but 
more males than females (one- 
third as compared to one-sixth) 
secured companions from a lower 
social class. 


The relationship between ex- 
periencing coitus and the social 
class of one’s companions was 
marked among the males but was 
only slight among the female sub- 
jects. No generalization can be 
made about relationship 
among females because too few 
were currently engaged in sexual 
intercourse. It may not be coinci- 
dental, however, that the number 
of girls who were experiencing 
sexual intercourse was one in eight 
among those dating boys of the 
same and of a higher social class, 
one in twelve both among those 
dating boys of the same social class 
only and among those dating boys 
of all three social classes, and none 


among those dating boys of the 
same and of a lower social class. 


Variation in the male pattern of 
behavior according to the social 
class of companion was pronounced 
and consistent. The incidence of 
pre-marital coitus for males was 
lowest with girls of a higher social 
class, intermediate with those of 
the same social class, and highest 
with those of a lower social class. 
Of the males who were dating girls 
of the same social class, 27% were 
having sexual intercourse. Of the 
males who were dating girls of the 
same and of a lower social class, 
26% were having intercourse with 
girls of the same social class, and 
64% with those of a lower social 
class; of those dating girls of the 
same and of a higher social class, 
28% were having intercourse with 
girls of the same social class, and 
5% with those of a higher social 
class; and of those dating girls of 
all three social classes, 49% were 
having intercourse with girls of the 
same social class, 69% with those 
of a lower social class, and 25% 
with those of a higher social class. 


One implication of these findings 
is, of course, that the incidence fig- 
ures and the frequency of pre-mar- 
ital coitus among females as re- 
ported by the Kinsey grou» would 
have been higher, rather than 
lower, had a more representative 
sample of lower class females been 
included. Another implication is 
that the comparative social class 
position of companions has a pro- 
found influence upon pre-marital 
heterosexual behavior. Kinsey and 
his associates and other pioneers 
have performed yeoman’s service 
in describing and in interpreting 


_ the general nature of sexual be- 


havior among certain groups in our 
society. There is a need now to 
carry these investigations still 
farther so that the intricate rela- 
tionships between sexual behavior 
and other cultural and personal 
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phenomena may be better under- 
stood. 
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SEX AS PLAY 


NELSON 
University 


The new Kinsey volume provides 
evidence toward a few more con- 
clusions than its authors care to 
draw about sex as a magnet of 
interest in America. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to draw these 
conclusions. 

Among the lower mammals, sex- 
ual intercourse appears to be rather 
thriftily apportioned through the 


‘mechanism of female periodicity in 
‘a manner which maximizes the 


probability of conception. The Mal- 


’' thusian principle that nature repro- 


duces offspring in excess may apply 
also to the over-production of ova 
and spermatozoa, but except in 
homo sapiens, it conspicuously does 
not apply to the frequency of copu- 
lation. (p. 609)* Only humans are 
lavish in this respect, and only 
among humans as a consequence 
can sexual conjugation be elabor- 
ated so extensively as a cultural 
interest independently from the 
function of procreation. 


One of the salient but underrated 
Kinsey findings about human sex- 
ual behavior is how much of it 
there is. 

The conditions mainly respon- 
sible for this unique distinction are 
two: the human female will accept 
intercourse at almost any time, not 


*Otherwise unidentified page notations 
refer to Alfred C. Kinsey et al., Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female, Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1953. 
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merely at her period of ovulation, 
and the stimuli which evoke desire 
among both men and women are 
primarily symbolic rather than 
physiological. Thus it is given in 
nature that human beings should 
develop conscious longings (or aver- 
sions) for sexual experience on its 
own account, neither because they 
are driven by irrepressible instinct 
nor by rational calculation of dis- 
tant consequences. The view that 
sex is fun can therefore hardly be 
called the invention of immoralists; 
it is everyman’s discovery. 
Contraception completes the di- 
vorce of sexuality from procreation, 
but as can be seen, only in part 
accounts for it. “No appreciable 
part of the coitus, either in or out 
of marriage, is consciously under- 
taken as a means of effecting re- 
production.” (p. 313) The ease 
with which pregnancy may be 
avoided is conveyed by these strik- 
ing statistics: 
We have a sample of 2094 single, white 
females . . . who had had coitus and 
on whom we have data concerning 
pregnancy. They had had 476 preg- 
nancies . . . The 2094 single females 
who had had coitus had had it approxi- 
mately 460,000 times. This means, ap- 
proximately, that one pregnancy had 
resulted from each 1000 copulations. 
But considering the effectiveness of 
modern contraceptives and the exceed- 
ingly few failures which we have re- 
corded for the condom and diaphragm 
when properly used, there is, today, 
practically no necessity for such a preg: 
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nancy rate in pre-marital coitus. (p. 

327) 

The great market for contracep- 
tives, of course, is among the mar- 
ried, and no more evidence than 
census figures on family size is 
needed to prove their contemporary 
effectiveness. Contraception, how- 
ever, appears to have been a well- 
nigh universal practice among hu- 
man beings—who have, according 
to the ethnologists, devised an im- 
mense array of schemes for keeping 
down their numbers, including 
abortion and infanticide. Only re- 
cently have the means for purpose- 
ful segregation of sex and family— 
for rational decisions on family 
size—become reliable and widely 
accessible; but the wish to pursue 
the two interests separately has 
always and everywhere been evi- 
dent. 

Dr. Kinsey’s work demonstrates 
how important objective research 
can be to the intelligent revision of 
social policy. Most of the force of 
the two reports has come from the 
near-puritan rigor with which he 
and his assuciates have held to their 
ideal of thorough, factual investiga- 
tion. And it is significant that most 
of the reaction against them has 
been directed likewise at the valid- 
ity of their interviewing and 
sampling methods, or the discipline 
with which they have held to a 
narrowly-specified research prob- 
lem. Only improbably large rectifi- 
cations of the published percent- 
ages could alter the bearing of this 
intensive docurnentation upon rec- 
ognition that, in the United States, 
what is preached and what is prac- 
ticed sexually are widely discrep- 
ant. Revelation of such gaps is the 
first step in closing them. 

Kinsey himself enlarges upon 
the significance of only one of the 
discrepancies between profession 
and practice which his findings 
throw into relief. In terms of the 
letter of the law, most adult Ameri- 


cane are sexual offenders, and in 
multiple ways. He has piled up so 
much evidence in his first two vol- 
umes to exhibit the magnitude of 
this official hypocrisy that it is 
difficult to imagine of what he will 
compile his next volume on sexual 
offenders and offenses. Sociologists 
in particular are conscientiously 
bound to renew the question of 
when a law, like the Volstead Act, 
becomes illegitimate and its en- 
forcement unjust. 

Not directy but implicitly Kin- 
sey highlights a second quite dif- 
ferent ambiguity or ambivalence 
of American sexual culture. Our 
popular vocabulary for describing 
sexual behavior has been com- 
pounded of about equal parts of 
euphemism and obscenity, and pop- 
ular attitude and sentiment have 
followed the same dualism. Among 
both his male and female subjects, 
the interviewers found many who 
knew only the lewd words for 
features of their own anatomy and 
physiology. Perhaps no sex educa- 
tor up to now has been as success- 
ful in imparting to discussion of 
sex the straightforward, unemo- 
tional language of the scientist. 
Condensation of his findings in our 
most widely-circulated family mag- 
azine was in this sense a high- 
water mark in the advancement 
of public sanity about sex. The 
speakers of matter-of-fact on this 
subject now so squarely confront 
the partisans of obscenity-euphem- 
ism that resolution of the issue 
seems unavoidable much longer. 
Even if the schools continue to de- 
fault, the mass media will com- 
plete the job of vanquishing sex- 
ual ignorance. 

Another salient finding, of the 
second report especially, is the 
steady decline of the ancient double 
standard in sexual morality. It is 
evidenced in several quite different 
kinds of data which convey an 
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impressive sense of internal con- 
sistency: 

a) the steady decline of prostitution 
(p. 300) 

b) extension of pre-marital coital ac- 
tivities among females to levels more 
nearly comparable to those in the 
male (p. 324) 

c) increasing percentages of marital 
copulations leading to orgasm decade 
by decade (p. 380) 

d) steady approach to equivalence of 
male and female in pre-marital pet- 
ting and marital sex play techniques 
(p. 245, 362) 

e) increasing percentages of marital 
and female extra-marital coitus (p. 
436 ff.) 

f) declining male insistence upon fe- 
male virginity at marriage (p. 323) 

g) some decline in frequency of mari- 
tal coitus, implying more mutual con- 
sent and less unilateral male demand 
(p. 359, 397) 

Such evidence agrees with the 
observations to be made of the 
equalization of male and female 
roles in social and economic life— 
the declining authority of fathers, 
access of women to better jobs, re- 
moval of legal and political dis- 
advantages of women, and the de- 
cline of segregation of the sexes. 
As equality of opportunity for wo- 
men has tended to replace exploi- 
tation in society at large, fair play 
has been replacing chastity as the 
badge of honor in the interperson- 
al relations of the sexes. 

Not all the consequences of re- 
ducing male power and female de- 
pendency have been clearly anti- 
cipated, and not all of them have 
been equally welcome. It might be 
argued that an effective majority 
have favored such trends as the 
three outlined above—pressure for 
relaxation of legal prohibitions, 
freer and franker public discus- 
sion, and increased economic and 
social opportunity—or they would 
have not occurred. But even the 
more liberal moralists tend to 
boggle when they contemplate the 
recognition of sex as a legitimate 
form of play. Kinsey documents 
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its emergence and importance as 
such, but goes no further himself 
in reflecting upon the meaning of 
its prevalence than to note: 


There is no doubt that coitus, both be- 
fore and after marriage, is had pri- 
marily because it may satisfy a physi- 
ologic need and may serve as a source 
of pleasure for one or both of the 
individuals who are involved. (p. 313) 


One could speculate upon 
whether it is the puritan tendency 
to frown upon play or the puritan 
tradition that sex is intrinsically 
sinful, or both in combination, 
which still obscure and confuse 
the significance of the manifest 
situation. As our advertisers imply 
daily in a thousand ways, the 
attractions of sex make it the 
favorite form of play for millions 
of. Americans. Why do not our 
thinkers go on from there to con- 
template the kind of social life 
which might result from formal 
recognition of this fact, rather 
than implicitly or explicitly re- 
verting to the prejudice that sex as 
play is bound to be sinful or at 
best amoral? Is it because to grant 
its status as play is felt to legiti- 
mize its pursuit without restraint? 
If so, the thinker does not under- 
stand the nature of play. 

For play—any kind of play— 
generates its own morality and 
values. And the enforcement of the 
rules of play becomes the concern 
of every player, because without 
their observance, the play cannot 
continue; the spoilsport is sternly 
rejected. To be sure, the develop- 
ment of rules intrinsic to the game 
itself does not guarantee that they 
will be the same rules outsiders 
would like to impose, and when 
outsiders repress the play itself 
as illicit, the development of rules 
can hard!y occur at all. But the 
social psychologists of play, from 
Spencer and Groos to the present, 
all seem to agree that no system 
of government whatever can ap- 
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proach play in making the enforce- 
ment of rules the felt interest of 
every participant. 

With regard to sex, an example 
may clarify this point. A male 
student not long ago spent a year 
doing academic work in Sweden. 
He had learned that in that en- 
lightened country the double 
standard is almost extinct, and wo- 
men both permit and are permit- 
ted the same liberties as men in 
pre-marital relations. This knowl- 
edge excited in him the hope of 
enjoying such an_ unrestrained 
orgy of self-gratification as other 
college males only dream of. After 
a series of frustrating and be- 
wildering encounters with some 
Swedish young women, however, 
he was left a sadder and wiser 
person, for he found himself dis- 
graced and outcast as an oaf and 
a boor. He had not played the 
game correctly nor had he realized 
how strictly its rules are enforced 
in that highly moral and law-abid- 
ing country. It is not that he was 
mistaken about the greater sexual 
freedom of Sandinavia, but that 
coming from an American back- 
ground, he did not rationally fore- 
see the context through which 
order and responsibility are none- 
theless maintained. 

Exploration of the morals and 
values which might emerge from 
the forthright public acceptance 
of sex as play is obviously a task 
for extended research. Only a few 
speculations on the lines such re- 
search might follow are legitimate 
or possible here. Two intriguing 
avenues for investigation of ethi- 
cal developments are visible, and 
two with regard to emergent 
values: 

The dynamics of obligation and 
commitment: The freedom with 
which an interpersonal relation- 
ship is entered conditions the faith 
with which its implicit moral ob- 
ligations are kept, both psycholo- 
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gically and legally, as in the mar- 
riage contract itself. The force 
which the rule of reciprocity gives 
to commitments engendered by 
the voluntary exchange of sexual 
intimacy has been often noted 
but little studied systematically. 
Increasing awareness of the power 
of this rule stands out among the 
objections given by the younger 
generation to pre-marital inter- 
course except with a person to 
whom engaged. Though half 
(53%) of the married females in 
Kinsey’s sample had experienced 
pre-marital coitus, 46% of these 
had confined their coitus to the 
fiance. (p. 292) The play The Moon 
is Blue scrutinizes this subtle point 
as no research study to date has 
done. 

The counterfeiting of intimacy: 
Sociologists and critics alike have 
belabored the theme of the lonely 
individual in mobile, urban soci- 
ety. Sex stands for many lonely 
people as the symbol of the inti- 
macy they crave, but when they 
reach for the symbol, the sub- 
stance may yet elude them. The 
writer has argued elsewhere (1) 
that the Freudian derivation of the 
social from the sexual should be 
read in reverse. Even within happy 
marriage, variations in sexual re- 
sponse are indicative of fluctua- 
tions in the level of trust attained 
between partners. Thus intimacy 
is not an inheritance but a social- 
psychological achievement; it is 
the acme of communication and 
exposure of self. Every act of hu- 
man coitus has something of the 
quality of a drama; it commences 
with some form of pursuit and 
may be climaxed by total intimacy, 
but often is not. By itself, sex 


~cannot substitute for intimacy; at 
best it then becomes mutual mas- 
turbation, a counterfeit currency 
of interpersonal relations. In Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque, Robert Louis 
Stevenson put the issue well with 
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his essay on “Truth of Inter- 
course.” In the area of life where 
the self is most at stake, where 
anxiety and dissembling form a 
vicious circle, social-psychological 
research could offer much by iden- 
tifying the conditions of trust, re- 
laxation and confidence. So-called 
learning theory has not begun to 
touch this problem — though, tc 
look at the bright side, many 
young people have learned intui- 
tively how to achieve genuine inti- 
macy with skill and grace. If it 
can be learned, it can be taught. 

Sexual competence as a develop- 
mental process. Though their bear- 
ing is still only dimly understood, 
it is the improvement of specific 
social conditions to which we must 
look for explanation of trends in 
sexual functioning, in the life of 
the individual and in society at 
large. Kinsey reflects the influence 
of cultural development by his 
emphasis upon the orgasm. Or- 
gasm among women is unneces- 
sary for procreation, and it is 
doubtful if the females of any 
other species achieve orgasm at 
all. Though he dwells with loving 
care upon all its physical details, 
his data disclose how vital social- 
psychological conditions are to its 
incidence. Two per cent of his 
sample, to illustrate, were able to 
achieve orgasm sheerly by fantasy. 
(p. 174) As mentioned, marital 
frigidity at large has declined each 
decade ;moreover, frequency of or- 
gasm mounts regularly with length 
of marriage. (p. 384) Those who 
accuse Kinsey of reducing sexual 
behavior to merely animal func- 
tioning (translation by friendly 
critics: not straying outside the 
field of his competence) miss the 
many indications of his interest in 
the conditions optimal for female 
orgasm, each of which is a lead 
for research on the development 


of sexual competence through so- 
cial experience. Rise in orgasm ca- 
pacity is not due to constitutional 
alterations. Recognition of the sig- 
nificance of these findings opens 
the door to further investigation 
and experimentation to identify 
the conditions optimal for the 
realization of full sexuality. The 
first condition, of course, is that 
it be taken as a value, as Kinsey 
himself appears to take it, along 
with a mounting majority of his 
fellow-citizens. 

The elaboration of sex as a cul- 
tural interest: It is only realistic to 
recognize the orgasm as the basic 
index of individual sexual develop- 
ment. But culture does not simply 
condition individual behavior; cul- 
ture itself evolves. And with the 
release of American sexual be- 
havior from the tabu upon valuing 
it as play, the anthropologist may 
soon have at hand for study a 
considerable efflorescence of cul- 
tural innovation. Dr. Kinsey’s 
chapter on psychological factors 
in sexual response is quite un- 
imaginatively limited to the most 
literal and direct stimuli to sexual 
arousal; pornography, for example, 
gets twice the attention of serious 
literature and art. (p. 670 ff.) In 
an America which is coming to 
honor leisure and play, however, 
not only is our interest in sex 
capable of infinite elaboration 
through all the arts, but inter- 
course itself is likely to gain rec- 
ognition as an art. Women may 
then stiil retain some lesser degree 
of psychic responsiveness than 
men, as Kinsey believes, but anxi- 
ety and awkwardness will be the 
exception. 
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KINSEY’S CHALLENGE TO ETHICS AND RELIGION 


JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 
Vassar College 


“Maybe its true, but it’s not good 
policy to broadcast detailed truth 
without some consideration of how 
people are going to use it.” Such 
is a common reaction to Kinsey. 
It is not peculiar to traditionalists 
nor to those lacking reverence for 
modern science. For example, Mar- 
garet Mead, in an eloquent Appen- 
dix on “The Ethics of Insight Giv- 
ing” says: “When one writes in a 
way that is easily accessible to all 
interested citizens, I believe one 
should put oneself in those readers’ 
place, and not force them either 
to accept or to reject [or to choose 
which to do?] interpretations the 
implications of which they would 
not have chosen to hear had they 
been fully aware of them.” “The 
sudden removal of a _ previously 
guaranteed reticence has left many 
young people singularly defense- 
less in just those areas where their 
desire to conform was protected 
by a lack of knowledge of the ex- 
tent of non-conformity.” (7) The 
most important aspect of the Kin- 
sey studies is their challenge to re- 
examine the relation of science to 
ethics and religion and this con- 
nected issue of intellectual pater- 
nalism versus complete intellec- 
tual democracy. 

The medieval harmony of 
science, ethics, and religion, docu- 
mented by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
became more and more disturbed 
by the rapid development of 
science. In 1790 Kant seemed to 
solve the problem in a novel and 
revolutionary way, by making a 
complete separation of science and 
ethics. However the ethics which 
actually operate in our society 
have never yet been reduced to any 
single principle, but are based on 
several different types of thinking. 


Wayne Leys has done a great ser- 
vice to social science by making 
explicit these ethical thoughtways. 
(6) He compares Kant’s ethic of 
pursuing an ideal of social rela- 
tions with the casuist ethic of fol- 
lowing precedents, the Bentham 
utilitarian ethic of estimating the 
pleasant and painful consequences 
to all affected, the Hegelian ethic 
of loyalty to the larger whole, or 
destiny toward which history 
moves, and the Deweyan pragma- 
tic ethic of solving the essential 
problem. The last seems like a kind 
of negative, objectivist, practical 
utilitarianism: doing what will 
most reduce complaints and con- 
flicts. 

The alarm over the Kinsey re- 
ports seems to be based on a fear 
that our fellow citizens are largely 
guided by an extremely realistic 
form of casuistry which says, 
“When in Rome do as the Romans 
do — read their laws — but also 
notice which laws are enforced.” 
It is well known, of course, that 
many a person will thus appeal 
to custom when what the Romans 
do fits in with his felt needs, but 
when it does not, he may turn to 
an idealistic, utilitarian, or even 
a Hegelian argument. This is one 
of the commonest types of ration- 
alization. 

F. S. C. Northrop vigorously op- 
poses this type of casuistry which 
would derive ethics from actual 
practice. Furthermore, Northrop 
sees a similar error in Hegelian and 
Marxian thinking. Hegel on the 
level of nations, and Marx on the 
-level of classes, assume that in 
some important sense the “ought” 
can be derived from the “is.” Yet 
Northrop rejects also the Kantian 
solution of making ethics indepen- 
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dent of science. He believes that 
ethics can and should be derived 
from science. (8) The Kinsey re- 
ports would belong mostly to 
Northrop’s descriptive “social 
science.” Biology, psychology, and 
studies such as Kardiner’s (5) 
which attempt to apply universal 
criteria to several cultures would 
seem to belong mostly to North- 
rop’s “human and natural science,” 
which he regards as a proper basis 
for ethics. However, while Kinsey’s 
titles “Human Male” and ‘Human 
Female” seem to the anthropolo- 
gist like a bit of ethnocentric con- 
ceit, there are many things in the 
reports which contribute to omni- 
human natural science in North- 
rop’s sense. Such for example are 
the data on the tremendous age, 
sex, and individual differences. 

There is a job to be done, and 
Northrop has suggested what it is. 
It is to translate our factual knowl- 
edge about human sexuality into 
ethics, legislation, social policy, 
and religious guidance. The time 
has now come to do it. Not be- 
cause Kinsey has told us anything 
so very surprising, anything that 
was not ‘known, in rough approxi- 
mation, before. Rather, because 
he has told it so statistically to so 
many people that now there may 
be enough steam up to do what 
should have been done a long time 
ago. 

This task should be done grad- 
ually through discussion. In this 
writer’s view the discussion should 
be in no way secret, however ben- 
evolent and high-minded; but it 
should be led by men and women 
of unquestionable honesty, devo- 
tion to the general good, and free 
from any concealed personal mo- 
tive or bias. Given the present or- 
ganization of our intellectual life, 
these discussion leaders should be 
clearly distinguished from the 
factual researchers, although both 
groups require intellectual and 


moral integrity. 

The kind of discussion we need 
is well represented by Sex Ethics 
and the Kinsey Report by Dr. Se- 
ward Hiltner (3), a clergyman and 
member of the University of Chi- 
cago theological faculty. Hiltner 
not only understands Kinsey’s 
methods and results with uncom- 
mon acumen, but shows theoret- 
ical skill after the fashion of a 
Max Weber. He is interested in 
patterns, not of sex behavior and 
“outlets,” but of sex attitudes and 
values. He constructs seven types, 
each logically consistent within it- 
self, and most of them also well 
represented empirically. The first 
three are mass types correlated 
with Kinsey’s three socio-educa- 
tional levels: the ‘“child-of-nature” 
attitude of the lower level, the “re- 
spectability-restraint” attitude of 
the middle level (especially before 
1920), and the “romantic” attitude 
(romantic toward licit and illicit 
sex and not merely toward con- 
ventional courtship and choice of 
mate) of the upper level, now fil- 
tering down to other levels. Then 
there are three consistent patterns 
which Hiltner has observed among 
thoughtful individuals but which 
do not appear in the Kinsey data, 
either because Kinsey did not ask 
the necessary questions, or because 
the holders of these attitudes are 
too few. These are the “no harm” 
attitude, the “toleration” attitude, 
and the ‘“personal-interpersonal”’ 
attitude. The last named is the one 
frankly admired by Hiltner. It is 
implied in the works of Erich 
Fromm. (2) 

The person with this attitude 
“believes that the ordering of sex 
by society should be for the reali- 
zation of personal and interper- 
sonal values, not for the sake of 
control of such.” It is neither le- 
galistic nor libertarian, biologistic 
nor spiritistic, unreflectively con- 
formist not yet rebellious for the 
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sake of proving non-conformity. 
“It does not consider naturalness 
or unnaturalness as adequate cri- 
teria.” (3, p. 177) Hiltner measures 
all these six types against a sev- 
enth type as a standard. This is 
the Christian view* of sex, which 
Hiltner derives, in an objective, 
scholarly manner, from the Bible 
and Christian history, but also 
“taking into account the modern 
knowledge.” The Christian view 
turns out to be essentially the per- 
sonal-interpersonal attitude with 
the addition of Christian theolo- 
gical support. It is summarized in 
five points, here condensed: (1) 
sex is good if it serves the ful- 
fillment of man as a total being, 
i.e., God’s will for man, (2) the 
aim of all human interrelationships 
is to foster love, (3) the aim of 
sex is toward a progressive inte- 
gration of the several necessary 
levels of sexual function, (4) hu- 
man sex requires both intensity 
and steadfastness with a proper 
relationship between them, (5) the 
good of any sex act always depends 
in some measure upon the inner 
meaning to the persons involved, 
but the sole ultimate standard is 
the judgment and love of God. (3, 
pp.179-180) 

How is this Christian view dif- 
ferent from the traditional sex 
mores? For one thing, it is ade- 
quate and inspiring on the positive 
side, whereas the traditional code 
emphasizes the negative, and the 
concrete. Hiltner thinks that Kin- 
sey has distorted the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian view by reading it through the 
ideas of his subjects. He asserts 
that this Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion assigns more positive value to 
the sex act itself, than is generally 
realized. He agrees in general with 
D. S. Bailey, an Anglican clergy- 
man, who reads real flesh and not 
merely a symbol in the Biblical 


*The Jewish view seems to be incorpor- 
ated withia thi 


doctrine on “one flesh.” (1) These 
scholars both seem to feel that al- 
though the sex act should be kept 
within marriage, yet it has a God- 
sanctioned value which is not de- 
pendent upon marriage as an in- 
stitution nor upon the intention to 
procreate. 

John J. Kane argues that the 
Catholic attitude toward sex has 
been seriously misunderstood by 
many Catholics as well as outsiders. 
Actually it is warmer, healthier, 
more positive than it seems. Cath- 
olic thought is not responsible for 
the identification of sex with the 
obscene or pornographic. But there 
is a certain caution in verbalizing 
it. “Since conjugal love is both a 
legitimate and beautiful kind of 
love, and since it is expressed in 
sexual union, the marital sex union 
should also be considered in that 
light.” (4) If this approach differs 
significantly from the the approach 
of the other branches of the Ju- 
daeo-Christian tradition, the dif- 
ference, according to the present 
writer, involves a general tendency 
to leave many thing publicly un- 
said, to assume a benevolent, pa- 
ternal control over the circulation 
of symbols and ideas. This may 
have had value in protecting the 
sex drive from fears and disgusts as 
well as guarding it against super- 
fluous stimulation. This may ac- 
count for a certain kind of healthy- 
mindedness in the Catholic atti- 
tude toward sex. The question is, 
can any such paternalistic con- 
trol stand up indefinitely in the 
open ideological market of modern 
society, or must it be replaced by 
other controls? 

Hiltner’s Christian view, or in 
purely humanistic terms, his per- 
sonal-interpersonal attitude, em- 
phasizes “man as a total being.” 
Two serious problems wiil arise: 
one has to do with the individual 
man as a total being, and the other 
with the total population of men 
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as endowed with the same hu- 
man needs and intrinsic worth. 

In the total of needs, drives, and 
interests which make up the in- 
dividual man, there is a class of 
defensive drives such as anger-and- 
aggression, and fear-and-escape. 
In a sense these are antagonistic 
to the rest of the personality; they 
are necessary evils, weapons held 
in reserve against emergencies, and 
they operate through a branch of 
the nervous system which is antag- 
onistic to the branch concerned 
with hunger, sexual excitation, and 
the routine bodily processes. Anger 
does sometimes become linked with 
sexual desire, and the result may 
be sadism. Do we want more of 
that? Do we want to encourage 
the very natural linkage of sex 
with jealousy, a partly defensive 
emotion, because of the useful wea- 
pon this gives against sexual in- 
fidelity; or would we minimize 
jealously as an evil and try to find 
adequate substitute weapons? We 
do wish to link sex more closely 
with tender love toward the mate, 
a linkage which seems to be de- 
ficient in some persons and cul- 
tures. Yet we fear that tenderness 
toward other love-objects such as 
children, one’s own sex, or the 
spouse of one’s friend, might lead 
to erotic feeling. 

Perhaps no group of drives plays 
so large a part in the higher de- 
velopment of man as do the ez- 
ploratory drives of curiosity, ac- 
quisition, construction, aesthetic 
creation, and the like. The full 
story of man as a total being is 
not understood until we recognize 
that man strives to make new con- 
nections, craves new experiences, 
strives to enter all fields he can 
within the limits of time, energy, 
and empirically adequate safety. 
Denis de Rougemont seems to rec- 
ognize that sexual adventure pro- 
vides some positive values which 
cannot be dismissed merely by call- 


ing them bad names. His answer is 
that marital fidelity is also a value 
a faith chosen for its own sake, 
and to choose it means to renounce 
the values both of “spontaneity” 
and “manifold experience.” (9) 

Kinsey’s outstanding discovery 
about sex differences is that males 
are erotically stimulated by a much 
greater variety of objects and men- 
tal images than are females. He 
thinks this is due to some biolo- 
gical difference. Hiltner is inclin- 
ed to question this interpretation. 
That there is such a biological dif- 
ference, however, is suggested by 
Slater and Woodside. “If the race 
were so constituted that female or- 
gasm occurred before male, she 
might very well thereupon termin- 
ate coitus before the chance of 
conception had occurred. A male 
constitution that provided for ejac- 
ulation at the earliest possible mo- 
ment after intromission would be 
a selective advantage.” (10) More 
generally, we may theorize, nature 
is wasteful, and reproduction may 
be best assured by having an ex- 
cess of male excitement present all 
the time, at the same time that the 
female, for short periods, may 
seem almost insatiable. Clearly 
ethics cannot be derived simply 
from natural law any more than it 
can from existing custom. But, on 
the other hand, an ethic of human 
fulfillment would continually seek 
harmless ways to use rather than 
waste, to integrate rather than to 
keep separate, the various and 
abundant potentialities of man. 

The other serious problem is 
the problem of humanity as a 
whole population. Does the Chris- 
tian view of sex hold that persons, 
when they cannot achieve the ideal, 
should renounce sex altogether? 
Must sex be used only during some 
limited period of one’s life time, 
depriving especially men in youth 
and women in older years, often 
at the very times they are strong- 
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est in biological drive? Strange to 
say, these absolute deprivations 
would be much easier to endure 
were it not for the existence of a 
rather elastic supply of surplus 
sexuality in the non-deprived 
people of the opposite sex. Con- 
versely, the surplus sexuality of 
these latter would not bother them 
so much were it not for their 
knowledge of the absolute depriva- 
tions existing among _ potential 
partners. One might almost say 
that sex, like “nature,” abhors a 
vacuum, and that this character- 
istic is likely to increase the more 
we rationalize (in Max Weber’s 
sense) and civilize our sexuality. 
The problem is not a simple 
choice between two alternates. At 
least four distinct values are in- 
volved: (1) sexual exclusiveness, 
(2) permanence of marriage or in- 
timate reationships, (3) male init- 
iative in courtship and economic 
production, (4) better intersexual 
balance and wider satisfaction of 
the biological sex need. Any three 
of these can be attained better by 
sacrificing, or honestly subordina- 
ting and risking, the fourth. The 
least discussed possibility, though 
not necessariy the most hopeful, 
is the subordination of value three. 
That is, if boys were to marry soon 
after sexual maturity, taking wives 
a few years older, expecting more 
economic responsibility and court- 
ship initiative from the girls, much 
of the problem as Kinsey portrays 
it might be relieved, and there 
would also be less widowhood. 
But perhaps there are weightier 
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considerations than these. If so, 
they will endure the strain of pub- 
lic exposure and discussion. Sex 
may be a dangerous thing, but 
now that we have radioactive dust 
floating about, any alarm over 
the insidious consequences of the 
“Kinsey bomb” should seem to be 
somewhat amusing. 
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THE KINSEY REPORT: MANIFEST AND 
LATENT IMPLICATIONS 


FRANCIS E. MERRILL 
Dartmouth College 


In a celebrated passage in The 
Interpretation of Dreams, Freud 
stated his concept of the manifest 
and latent content of dreams. He 
spoke of “the manifest dream-con- 
tent as it is retained in the mem- 
ory,” in contrast to the latent 
dream-content or dream thoughts, 
which are obtained only through 
our methods (i.e., analysis).” (2) 
Merton further explored the soci- 
ological possibilities of this frame 
of reference, with special reference 
to the concept of function. In this 
context, he defined manifest func- 
tions as “referring to those objec- 
tive consequences for a specified 
unit (person, subgroup, social or 
cultural system) which contribute 
to its adjustment or adaptation and 
were so intended.” Latent func- 
tions, on the other hand, are those 
“referring to unintended and un- 
recognized consequences of the 
same order.” (4) 

In the*present essay, we shall 
examine some of the implications 
of the Kinsey report in terms of 
the general pattern of manifest and 
latent meanings. We shall, in a 
sense, return to Freud, inasmuch 
as his use of the concept is some- 
what closer to our own here than 
is that of Merton. The latter is 
interested in manifest and latent 
functions, insofar as they relate to 
the consequences of social activity. 
Freud was primarily concerned 
with meaning, both 2s apparent in 
the manifest dream-content and in 
latent and symbolic form to the 
analyst. In this essay, we are inter- 
ested in meanings, both apparent 
and hidden. We shall, in short, ex- 
plore some of the sociological levels 
of meaning of the Kinsey report. 

We are, furthermore, primarily 


concerned with the latent implica- 
tions of the Report—-i.e., those that 
are implicit and inferential rather 
than those explicitly stated by the 
author and disseminated in the 
mass media. In the space at our 
disposal, these latent implications 
cannot be explored in all of their 
allusive ramifications. We can 
only suggest briefly some of the 
relationships between the Report 
and the changing climate of opin- 
ion. To this end, we shall state 
three manifest conclusions and 
then examine some of their latent 
implications. 

1. The scientific objective: The 
scientific objetive of the Report 
is, quite simpiy, “the extension of 
our knowledge in an area in which 
scientific information appeared to 
be limited.” (p. 7)* The manifest 
implications of this objective re- 
flect the assumption that any 
addition to man’s ordered knowl- 
edge is inherently desirable, apart 
from its immediate practical appli- 
cations. The right of the scientist 
to investigate all aspects of the 
physical and biological universe 
has been established after cen- 
turies of opposition. There is, in 
short, “an honesty in science which 
refuses to accept the idea that 
there are aspects of the material 
universe that are better not inves- 
tigated, or better not known, or the 
knowledge of which should not be 
made available to the common 
man.” (p. 9) 

The manifest implications of the 
Report, therefore, deal with the 


*This and all subsequent references, un- 
less otherwise specified, are to Alfred C. 
Kinesy, et. al., Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Female, Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1953. 
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objectives of scientific investiga- 
tion and the right of man to know. 
The latent implications are neither 
so simple nor so august. They in- 
volve the humble realization that 
all men, to use Trilling’s happy 
phrase, share in “the community 
of sexuality.” (6) In a social de- 
mocracy, slowly freeing itself from 
theological constraints, the realiza- 
tion is gradually dawning that the 
pleasures as well as the responsi- 
bilities of sexual activity are the 
prerogatives of all social levels and 
conditions of life. The extent of 
this cultural drift is suggested by 
the recognition that this study 
could never have been initiated, 
much less accepted with a maxi- 
mum of public attention, half a 
century ago. 

This cultural drift is, of course, 
part of the wider process of secu- 
larization that has occurred at an 
accelerating rate during the past 
century and a half. The traditional 
definitions of sexual behavior 
stressed the inherent sinfulness of 
this act, a condition made only 
slightly more palatable when con- 
ducted within the bonds of mat- 
rimony. The incorporation of this 
conception of sexual behavior into 
the mores of a _ sacred society 
colored the accepted attitudes for 
centuries. The emergence of a sec- 
ularized and hedonistic definition 
of sexual behavior is merely one 
phase of a massive cultural process. 
The institutions, values, and norms 
of our society are all undergoing 
this transition from the sacred to 
the secular. (1) The climate of 
opinion that accepts a scientific 
study of sexual behavior is a pro- 
duct of this transition. 


2. Marital adjustment: A second 
manifest implication of the Kinsey 
study involves marital adjustment. 
“There are few married persons,” 
the author suggests, “who have 
not, at least on occasion, recognized 
a serious need for additional infor- 


mation to meet some of the sexual 
problems which arise in their mar- 
riages.” (p. 11) The importance 
of sexual adjustment in marriage 
and the need for related scientific 
information is self-evident to the 
enlightened citizen of a democracy. 
This position does not, it should 
be noted, maintain that sexual 
adjustment is indispensabie to mar- 
ital happiness or that all marital 
maladjustment can ultimately be 
traced to sexual inadequacy. The 
symbolic importance of the sexual 
act in marriage is often as import- 
ant as its physiological adequacy, 
as the author of the Report is well 
aware. 


The latent implications start 
from an agreement upon the im- 
portance of sexual adjustment in 
marriage. Contemporary, middle- 
class, college-educated men and 
women have by no means invented 
(or discovered) sexual intercourse. 
But the point of view implicit in 
the calm statement that the public 
needs more accurate information 
on sex relations represents a strik- 
ing change from Victorian moral- 
ity. There is a strong implication 
that persons enter marriage for 
increasingly hedonistic motives, 
which include romantic attraction, 
persona! happiness, and companion- 
ship, rather than solely for the 
traditional motives of home, child- 
ren, and family. One of these 
hedonistic motives is sexual antici- 
pation. 


There appears to be a strong 
difference between men and women 
regarding the comparative impor- 
tance of the sexual motive in enter- 
ing marriage. The Report indicates 
that the average woman marries 
-more strongly for the conventional 
motives and minimizes the relative 
importance of the sexual factor. 
The average male likewise finds 
the concept of a home, children, 
and affectionate (but non-sexual) 
companionship attractive, but he 
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is also motivated by sexual antici- 
pation to an extent not approached 
by the woman. In other words, 
“Most males would admit that all 
of these (conventional motives) are 
desirable aspects of a marriage, 
but it is probable that few males 
would marry if they did not an- 
ticipate that they would have an 
opportunity to have coitus regular- 
ly with their wives.” (p. 684) 

3. Social control. The manifest 
and latent implications of social 
control of sexual behavior consti- 
tute a third dichotomy of meanings 
related to the study. On the mani- 
fest level, these implications in- 
clude such obvious problems as the 
control of the sexual behavior of 
unmarried adolescents and those 
slightly older but still unmarried. 
The first Report stated that the 
sexual impulses of the male reach 
their highest intensity during late 
adolescence. The question arises as 
to what legal provision, if any, 
should be made for this flood-tide 
of sexual appetite that engulfs the 
adolescent. A further implication 
on the manifest level embraces the 
manifold problems of sexual of- 
fenses, both against the law and 
against the mores. The person ap- 
prehended in some comparatively 
minor transgression of a legal or 
moral code is often in a desperate 
social situation. These questions 
cannot be answered in the brief 
confines of this essay, if indeed 
they can be answered at all. We 
are primarily concerned with the 
latent implications of social control 
in this explosive and guilt-obsessed 
field. 

The most important latent impli- 
cation may well be the sheer ex- 
tent of the reception of the first 
two volumes of the study. It is not 
enough to suggest that everyone 
is interested in sex and will avidly 
purchase any work, however ab- 
struse, dealing with the subject. 
The central latent implication may 


be the permissive connotations oi 
the study for the millions of guilt- 
ridden persons who have either 
read or heard about it. Their own 
actual or fantasy transgressions 
from the sexual code constitute an 
ever-present source of anxiety. 
These feelings may be on the con- 
scious or (more often) on che un- 
conscious level, whence they arise 
to plague them through the super- 
ego. 

The role of the superego in such 
matters may be stronger in the 
middle class. According to the first 
Report, members of this class judge 
their own and others’ behavior in 
terms of abstract norms of right 
and wrong. This is also the class 
that has the motivation, the money, 
and the sophistication to buy books 
on sex, especially large and scholar- 
ly books costing eight dollars. The 
high pressure promotional (or edu- 
cational) efforts in the mass media 
that preceded the publication of 
the second Report reached a much 
wider audience than did the first. 
This new audience included mil- 
lions of Kinsey’s lower-level males, 
who must have vaguely wondered 
what all the excitement was about. 
But for the scores of millions of 
middle-class persons whose person- 
alities have been strongly condi- 
tioned by the traditional morality, 
the need for such a study whose 
implications were essentially per- 
missive may be great. The implica- 
tions of the Report are latent here 
in the sense that they are not 
apparent to the observer and even 
less apparent, in many cases, to 
the persons directly concerned. 

The latent implications of the 
study thus involve social control 
as exerted over the individual by 
himself. Social control of sex be- 
havior in the manifest sense im- 
plies the protection of other per- 
sons against the forcible aberra- 
tions of those who‘may injure the 
objects of their attentions. Social 
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control of sex behavior in the latent 
sense implies the protection of per- 
sons against themselves, from the 
conscious and unconscious aggres- 
sions directed against one part of 
their psyche by another part. This 
does not imply that persons who 
commit dangerous sexual aggres- 
sions against others should be ex- 
cused either from the punitive 
force of the law or (less likely) 
from guilt-motivated aggressions 
against themselves. Persons who 
are truly dangerous to the welfare 
of society in this respect appar- 
ently do not suffer from excessive 
guilt-feelings. The self-protection 
involved here comprises those 
whose comparatively minor tres- 
passes may iniure or destroy their 
own mental health. 

There may be a time-element in 
this need for protection against a 
punitive superego. It has been 
plausibly suggested by David Ries- 
man that we are in a transitional 
stage of social character. A middle 
class that is essentially “inner-di- 
rected” may be changing to one 
that is essentially “other-directed”, 
with consequent change in the na- 
ture and force of the control exert- 
ed through the superego. (5) If we 
accept this hypothesis, the need for 
relief from anxiety may be greater 
in the generation over forty than 
in their children. There is a strong 
suggestion in the Kinsey report, as 
well as in the researches of Terman 
and others, that permissiveness in 
premarital sexual behavior is in- 
creasing in the younger age groups, 
especially among middle-class wo- 
men. (pp. 298-302) This change in 
behavior presumably reflects re- 
cent changes in social attitudes, 
which become incorporated into the 
personality structure. Hence the 
younger generation may have less 
need than their elders for. permis- 
sive assurance. 

In this discussion, we have sug- 
gested some of the manifest and 


latent implications of the Kinsey 
report. We have applied the con- 
ceptual framework developed by 
Freud and expanded by Merton to 
some of the levels of meaning of 
the Kinsey study. We have exam- 
ined three such patterns of mean- 
ing, namely, those relating (a) to 
the scientific objectives of the 
study; (b) to the problem of mari- 
tal adjustment; and (c) to the 
element of social control. The 
meaning of the Report must be 
sought not only in its manifest 
scientific data but also in the latent 
cultural climate, with the attendant 
modifications in the moral norms. 
The expectations that govern sex- 
ual behavior (both within marriage 
and outside marriage) are in a 
process of change. These modifica- 
tions occur at differential rates in 
various age and class groups, with 
an older and “inner-directed” gen- 
eration apparently giving way to a 
new and increasingly “other-direct- 
ed” generation. The manner in 
which the individual takes the role 
of the society toward himself (3) 
with respect to his own sexual 
behavior seems to be changing. The 
publication and reception of the 
Kinsey report are a reflection of 
this change. 
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Women in the Modern World: 
Their Education and Their Di- 
lemmas. By MiIRRA KOMAROVSKY. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1953. xv, 319 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Komarovsky has rais- 
ed the discussion of women’s roles 
and education to a new and higher 
level. Each year when preparing 
my course in The Family I have 
searched in vain for a certain book. 
Now I have found it. We have had 
good psycho-sociological books on 
marriage and parenthood, but for 
the also important homemaking 
phase of family life we have had 
only the craft literature of home 
economics and the polemical writ- 
ings about the role and character 
of women. Now at last we have a 
competent sociological approach in 
this area. 

The book has the format and 
style of light reading but its con- 
tent is profound, analytical, and 
important. Here one will find few, 
but significant statistics, such as 
data on the attitudes of the present 
generation of college girls toward 
careers. About 20 per cent, still, 
are career girls, but their attitude 
is more one of positive interest in 
some profession, rather than a re- 
bellion against the traditional 
feminine role. In the book one will 
find keen discriminations and com- 
parisons, often put with great epi- 
grammatic skill, which will goad 
the thinking in this field into more 
constructive channels. Thus, “A 
teacher may not feel the deep ex- 
hilaration of a mother over some 
accomplishment of her own flesh 
and blood but she is less likely to 
be bored by the daily routine.’ (p. 
125) “In order to protect their seif- 
esteem [of young men], instead of 
proclaiming that man is the nat- 
ural provider, we might remind the 
young husband that wives have al- 
ways made an economic contribu- 


tion to the home. It is not the 
fault of the husband that this con- 
tribution must now take the form 
of earning money outside the home, 
rather than weaving cloth within 
it.” (p. 299) Of the cult of anti- 
intellectualism and “common 
sense” Komarovsky says: “Because 
happy spouses do not need to think, 
it is erroneously assumed that not 
taking thought makes them 
happy.” (p. 209) 

Despite the decline of feminism 
and the rise of a neo-anti-femin- 
ism, there is still plenty of discon- 
tent among homemakers and it 
cannot be mainly dismissed as a 
product of neurotic personalities. 
Professor Komarovsky shows that 
it is due in large part to socio-cul- 
tural causes such as the sudden 
and unprepared-for changes in wo- 
men’s lives, the rising of standards 
and aspirations faster than facili- 
ties, the general unsuitability of 
small urban homes and their equip- 
ment for young children, the physi- 
cal isolation of homemakers from 
other women at work in the single- 
family, servantless home, the ex- 
treme separation of the interests 
and talk of the two sexes despite 
greater equality of privilege, the 
lack of true, grass-roots respect of 
men for homemaking as a job 
apart from the homemaker, the 
lack of group respect for individual 
hobbies and interests. 

“Women’s interests and social 
functions may or may not dictate 
a different education, but nothing 
that psychologists have revealed 
about their capacities argues for 
special training.” (p. 29) Moreover, 
“There does not appear to be any 
more reason to demand a practical 
education for women than there 
would be to demand one for men.” 
(p. 266) Indeed, the colleges should 
prepare women for homemaking 
and family life, but they can do 
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this best through a broad, “liberal” 
education including plenty of psy- 
chology and human relations, an 
education in basic theory vitalized 
by field work and other reality 
contacts, which education should 
be given equally to men. The dif- 
ferences for which education should 
provide are individual differences. 
But Komarovsky does not urge that 
we distribute any occupation or 
role equally between the two sexes. 
She merely is against monopoly, 
by either sex, of almost anything. 
She is not a fifty-fifty-ist, but an 
anti-one-hundred-percenter — in 
other words, a liberal in a most 
significant sense. 
JOSEPH K, FOLSOM 


Vassar College 


The American Family in the Twen- 
tieth Century. By JOHN SiRJa- 
MAKI. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. viii, 227 pp. 
$4.25. 


Professor John Sirjamaki has 
undertaken to portray the contem- 
porary American family for the 
general reader not likely to read 
the student-oriented textbooks now 
available. He places his distillation 
of several hundred research and 
scholarly writings into less than 
two hundred pages of narrative, an 
achievement in itself. The author 
has not compromised perceptibly 
in scholarly procedures for the 
sake of popularization. He takes 
care to make explicit his theoret- 
ical framework and major con- 
cepts. His generalizations are 
usually documented by footnote 
citations (269 in all) and his langu- 
age rarely descends below the vo- 
cabulary of the educated college 
senior. Indeed, the reviewer opines 
that the book will be more widely 
read and appreciated by the fra- 
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ternity of family specialists and 
sociologists engaged in teaching 
family courses than by the target 
of the Library of Congress Series 
in American Civilization which has 
sponsored its publication. 

For its theoretical conception the 
book prefers to view the family as 
a social institution, “. .. used in a 
nominalist sense to mean a group 
of persons organized according to 
cultural principles to carry on ac- 
tivities which fulfill certain of their 
basic individual and social needs 
as human beings” (p. 8). 

Although the historical approach 
is used in each chapter to show 
the modifications in the family in- 
stitutions under discussion during 
the nation’s history, the author 
chooses to call his procedure devel- 
opmental rather than historical in 
nature. 

In the first and last chapters of 
the treatise the author creatively 
deals with the interrelations of the 
family and its fellow institutions. 
Sandwiched in between are chap- 
ters covering an analysis of the 
European backgrounds of the 
American family, an appraisal of 
the family as an American institu- 
tion, 20th Century courtship and 
marriage practices, the vaccilla- 
tions in past and present patterns 
of child-rearing, variations in fam- 
ily living by social classes, and the 
problems of family dissolution. 
These topics are all discussed ‘‘de- 
velopmentally” against the back- 
drop of a swiftly changing society. 

Sirjamaki has done more than 
synthesize and summarize the 
many assertions to be found in our 
fast growing family literature. His 
interpretations and conclusions are 
contributions which will be the 
basis for future researches. He at- 
tempts to distinguish between 
causes of divorce and family in- 
stability (p. 176). He perceives 


anti-family attitudes in American 
society and overwhelming support 
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for marriage as a private affair. 
He draws parallels between the 
adjustments to bereavement and to 
separation from his own observa- 
tions, an area in which little re- 
search has been attempted (pp. 
167-171). He concludes that marri- 
ages today are happier and better 
integrated than ever before, al- 
though the empirical supporting 
evidence appears scanty (pp. 191- 
195). In this connection he claims 
that the family is qualitatively bet- 
ter, that is, it is a happier place 
in which to grow up, but that it 
is probably weaker in endurance. 
(p. 195). 

In a brilliant concluding chapter 
the author demonstrates that all 
the major institutions of the soci- 
ety operate in the direction of em- 
phasizing individualism of family 
members at the expense of family 
mindedness, weakening in _ this 
fashion the capacity of the family 
to assert its influences on the other 
institutions and undermining its 
control over its own members. 
Family members are more likely 
to view the family as existing for 
them and’ not they for it. He con- 
cludes that the small nuclear fam- 
ily form that has survived the 
whittling down of the power of 
the kinship family group, is in- 
trinsically unstable but that it is 
a successful adaption to the soci- 
etal pressures of our day. 

Members of the sociological fra- 
ternity will find The American 
Family in the Twentieth Century 
profitable reading both as a review 
of a literature they may have 
neglected and as a milestone in the 
creation of theories about our fam- 
ily institutions. 


REUBEN HILL 

University of North Carolina 
and 

The University of Puerto Rico 
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The Family in the American Econ- 
omy. By HAZEL KyRrK. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 
1953. xviii, 407 pp. $6.00. 
Sociologists recognize that Amer- 

ican families are, in an economic 
sense, primarily consumer rather 
than producer social groups today, 
but few of them have studied fami- 
lies ‘specifically in terms of their 
current consumption patterns. Miss 
Kyrk repairs their failure to do so 
in part in this volume, in which 
she has utilized the concept of fam- 
ily income as a means to organize 
an extended analysis of the eco- 
nomics of family living. To this 
end she has dealt with how families 
obtain and spend income, the effect 
of market and public policies upon 
income, the relation of income to 
standards of living, and similar 
matters. Her treatment of them is 
systematic, factual, and informa- 
tive. 

As a technical analysis of family 
income, Miss Kyrk’s book belongs 
properly to social rather than to 
theoretical economics. She is logi- 
cal, commonsensical, and empirical 
throughout her discussion, which 
she demonstrates, for example, by 
her exemplary use of a great 
amount of census data and by her 
obvious first-hand knowledge of 
family living. Thus she provides a 
large amount of factual data about 
family economics, not all of it new 
by any means, but she adds little 
to a theoretical understanding of 
income upon which an economist 
might seize. 

Nor does she, in this same re- 
spect, advance sociological theory 
concerning family economics. 
While she shows awareness of so- 
cial problems in family living as 
well as knowledge of sociologists 
who have dealt with them, she has 
used conventional economic con- 
cepts, and not ventured upon soci- 
ological ones, in her analysis of 
them. Her contribution to sociolo- 
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gy is, again, in the mass of her data 
and not in her theoretical insights. 

This book is a thorough rewrit- 
ing of Miss Kyrk’s Economic Prob- 
lems of the Family, published in 
1933 and now out of print. She 
has written it in a clear, readable 
English prose. 

JOHN SIRJAMAKI 
University of Minnesota 


The Design of Social Research. By 
RUSSELL L. ACKOFF. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 
1953. xi, 420 pp. $7.50. 


Statistics, the chief tool of so- 
cial science research, has under- 
gone great changes for the better 
in recent years. These changes 
have resulted in the publication of 
numerous texts, each varying 
enough from the others to make 
the transition from one to another 
extremely difficult for the stu- 
dent. Differences in symbols, in 
the form of formulas, and in the 
presentation generally, create the 
first impression that the new book 
is “newer” than it turns out to 
be on careful reading. 

The book under review, Russell 
L. Ackoff’s The Design of Social 
Research, is no exception. Its con- 
tents are not greatly different 
from those of several other re- 
cently published texts. Credit must 
be given, however, for the excel- 
lent organization of the material, 
particularly the painstaking man- 
ner in which the preliminaries to 
actual research are handled. In 
some instances the early chapters 
seem to be more detailed than 
necessary in that they contain di- 
rections and advice which it would 
appear any person intelligent 
enough to carry on research would 
already be aware of as a matter 
of course. i 

The outline, given by the author 
in the preface, has four main parts, 
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i.e., Introduction, Formulating the 
Problem, The Idealized Research 
Design, and The Practical Research 
Design. The last item is subdivided 
in to the The Statistical Phase, 
The Observational Phase and The 
Operational Phase. 

The heart of the book is found 
in the five chapters, IV to VIII, 
inclusive, which deal with the sta- 
tistical phase. Chapter IV, on 
sampling, discusses a number of 
ways in which a portion of a popu- 
lation may be selected as material 
from which to learn facts about 
the entire population. A “Sampling 
Chart” permits the evaluation of 
these methods with a minimum of 
effort. Distribution and their sig- 
nificance are described in Chapter 
V; variance and covariance in 
Chapter VII. The presentation of 
the analysis of variance is clear 
and logical; by comparison the 
treatment of covariance appears 
to be inadequate. The Latin-square 
design is perhaps more of an odd- 
ity than a utility, and a minor 
oversight in the omission of Lind- 
quist’s book from the list of refer- 
ences. On the other hand ,the au- 
thor should be complimented for 
including the extensive F-table in 
Appendix V, especially that part 
of it which treats of the .005 sig- 
nificance level. The last two chap- 
ters, IX and X, deal, respectively, 
in excellent fashion, with the ob- 
servational and the operational 
phases of the practical research 
design. 

On the whole, Ackoff’s book 
constitutes a useful contribution to 
its field. Certainly no social scien- 
tist can read it without being 
forcefully reminded, first, of the 
indispensability of statistics in so- 
“cial research and, second, of the 
extreme care that must be exercis- 
ed in the application of statistics 
to insure reliable results. 

CARL M. ROSENQUIST 

The University of Texas 
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Ethnic Relations in the United 
States. Edited by Epwarp C. 
McDoNaGH and EUGENE S. 
RICHARDS. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1953. xiv, 408 
pp. $4.00 


Although there is a sudden pro- 
duction of textbooks on racial and 
ethnic problems in the United 
Staates, the present volume is a 
welcome addition to the growing 
library of the works synthesizing 
this field, thanks to its emphasis 
on the status approach. The frame 
of reference is provided in terms 
of four aspects of status — legal, 
educational, social, and economic. 
This special sociological approach 
is especially a fruitful one for all 
students of ethnic relations inter- 
ested in the difficulties faced by 
the Negro in the South, North, and 
West, the Jew, the Mexican, the 
Indian, the Japanese, the Chinese, 
and the European immigrant. The 
last section is devoted to ways and 
means of “Improving Ethnic Rela- 
tions.” 

If any criticism at all is to be of- 
fered to this otherwise valuable 
little volume, then it should be 
noted that the treatment (con- 
sisting of the introductions writ- 
ten by the two authors to selected 
readings) is quite limited and 
many areas of conflict or subject 
matter might have been included. 
Specifically, hardly anything here 
is said about the influence of poli- 
tics on the problems stated; yet, 
the recent “revelations” indicate to 
what remarkable degree political 
influences underline all sociological 
aspects of America’s minorities 
problems. How about the influence 
of the experiences of World War 
II on our ethnic relations (although 
there is a very small section here, 
“Ethnic Integration in the Armed 
Services,” pp. 394-395)? And is not 
the whole problem really another 
“power relations” problem of the 
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dynamic aspect of our contempor- 
ary society? 

But within the limits which the 
authors have prescribed for them- 
selves, they have given us a well- 
integrated contribution which will 
be widely used as a text and a 
reference work. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

University of Bridgeport 


Social Psychology; an Interdisci- 
plinary Approach. By HUBERT 
BONNER. New York: American 
Book Co., 1953. 439 pp. $4.25. 


Bonner’s readable book fills a 
definite need in the field of social- 
psychology, as it provides the be- 
ginning student with a text which 
applies new scientific discoveries 
to everyday living. Its greatest 
merit lies in the extensive exposi- 
tion of differences in personality 
and social behavior attributable to 
differences in culture, nationality, 
and class. 

Equally valuable is the discus- 
sion of the role of secondary in- 
stitutions in the psychological ad- 
justment of modern men, as well 
as his emphasis on contradictions 
in values so typical of our society: 
“Most American children are 
taught, and grow up with, the 
idea that all men are created equal. 
The present generation, moreover, 
has grown up with the firm con- 
viction of the evils of the Marxist 
doctrine of a classless society. The 
average American is thus confused 
in his understanding of the class- 
nature of our society. He is led to 
believe, on the one hand, that there 
are no classes in the United States, 
and on the other, that a classless 
society is an evil Communist 
dream.” 

Not quite as adequate are the 
chapters on motivations and atti- 
tudes in the early part of the book, 
which lack integration and do not 
do full justice to the most recent 
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research findings in this field. The 
fault may lie here in the attempt 
to do full justice to the various 
approaches to the study of motiva- 
tion and attitudes, rather than to 
arrive at one’s own point of view. 
As a whole, however, the book 
makes a significant contribution 
to the field. 
GERHART SAENGER 
New York University 


Research Methods in the Behavior- 
al Sciences. Edited by LEON 
FESTINGER and DANIEL KATz. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 
1953. x, 660 pp. $5.90. 


This book is a thorough, read- 
able account of research proced- 
ures in the behavioral sciences. 
Methodological problems are hon- 
estly faced, and the assumptions 
of alternative solutions carefully 
examined. In short, this volume is 
indispensable to those of us who 
undertake social research but who 
do not possess the know-how of a 
Stouffer or a Lazarsfeld. 

Therefore, instead of discussing 
particular chapters, I will com- 
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ment on the book’s potential value 
for general education courses in 
the social sciences. “General edu- 
cation” became a byword in the 
post-World War II era. Perhaps 
the best-known experiments occur- 
red at Harvard where courses were 
designed for the non-specialist and 
conveyed only what the intelligent 
layman should know about a field. 
For example, President Conant 
himself offered a general educa- 
tion course in physical science— 
principally for non-scientists. Be- 
fore reading Conant’s book, On 
Understanding Science, one might 
suppose that a course attempting 
to integrate biology, chemistry, 
physics, and the earth sciences 
would would be a mess. Compara- 
tively, an integrated social science 
course seems easy. 

Harvard’s general education 
course in physical science is not 
a mess. On the contrary, it became 
a model faithfully studied in Amer- 
ican colleges. One reason for its 
success is that its integrating prin- 
ciple is not subject matter; it is 
method. It gives the student an 
appreciation of the “strategy and 
tactics” of physical science, not a 
survey of empirical generaliza- 
tions. Content is so little empha- 
sized that many problems consider- 
ed in the course were solved a 
century ago. 

Perhaps general education in the 
social sciences can follow the ex- 
ample of general education in the 
physical sciences. That is, the in- 
tegrating principle should be meth- 
odological. Further, the Festinger- 
Katz book might be an excellent 
text for a method-centered general 
education course in social science. 
Thus, the “strategy and tactics” 


~ of social science may be communi- 


cated—even though the principles 
of sociology, psychology, and other 
specific disciplines are not. 
JACKSON TOBY 
Rutgers University 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE SECOND JOINT MEETING OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS (SSSP) AND THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF SOCIAL ISSUES 
(SPSSI), FEBRUARY 27-28, 1954 


The second annual joint meeting proved 
even more successful than the first one. 
The sessions were held February 27-28 
at the Henry Hudson Hotel in New York 
City and were attended by about two 
hundred members from both societies. A 
ane summary of the five sessions fol- 
lows: 


THE ROLE OF FOUNDATIONS 
AND GOVERNMENT IN THE SO- 
CIAL SCIENCES — Stuart W. Cook, 
New York University, Chairman. Bernard 
R. Berelson of the Ford Foundation dis- 
cussed the difficulty of determining what 

roportion of social science research is 
inanced by foundations. The answer can- 
not be precise because of varying defini- 
tions of what constitutes social science. 
However, the total research support grant- 
ed by foundations, universities, and the 
government is from 30 to 90 million 
dollars per year. About 10 to 15% of 
this represents foundation contributions. 

Dr. Berelson also discussed the problem 
of the proper role of foudations. He con- 
cluded that since the government tends 
to provide funds for specialized applied 
research and universities have institu- 
tional problems in allocating funds, the 
function of foundations should be to 
initiate new types of research and to pro- 
vide communication channels between in- 
formed laymen and professional social 
scientists. 

John T. Wilson of the National Science 
Foundation summarized the expansion of 
federal government support of research in 
psychology, from their World War I in- 
terest in intelligence testing to the pres- 
ent-day Human Resources Committee. He 
discussed some consequences for psychol- 
ogy of this support: 1) increases in the 
amount of published material and in the 
number of trainees in research psychol- 
ogy; 2) the stimulation of fields, such as 
human relations research, which are 
heavily supported by the government; 3) 
the growth of team research and inter- 
disciplinary projects; 4) increased inter- 
action between psychologists and public 
agencies. 


SOME EXPERIENCES IN APPLIED 
SOCIAL SCIENCE — S. Stanfield Sar- 
gent, Barnard College and Columbia Uni- 
versity, Chairman. Otto Pollak, Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania, spoke on the topic, 
“Experience in Cooperation between So- 
cial Scientists and Members of the Help- 
ing Professions” and reported on the 
year which he spent with the Jewish Board 
of Guardians under the sponsorship of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. The main 
problems he met in trying to act as a 
liaison between social science and the 
members of this particular “helping pro- 
fession,” social workers, were: learning 
a new jargon, discovering the difficulties 
of diagnosis and treatment so that he 
might make suggestions, and learning 
which segment of the organization's 
hierachy to approach in order to make 
is stay most effective. 

Oscar Cohen discussed his experiences 
as National Director of Community Ser- 
vice, Anti-Defamation League. Applying 
social science findings in the field of 
inter-group relations is still in the “rule- 
of-tthumb” rather than the “slide-rule” 
phase, according to Mr. Cohen, so that 
disillusion often follows if the practictioner 
is unduly optismistic about applying so- 
cial science principles. However, he 
stressed that social science data have been 
an important influence in inter-group re- 
lations practice. He cited the use of tech- 
niques like sociodrama and Gordon All- 
port's “Rumor Clinic,” the substitution 
of discussion groups for exhortatory 
speeches, and the realization that equality 
of status is more important in making for 
understanding between racial and religious 
groups than meeting and “knowing™ one 
another. 


THE ROLE OF POWER IN SOCIAL 
CHANGE — Eugene L. Hartley, City 
College of New Yorx, Chairman. The 
session featured an address by the Honor- 
able J. Waties Waring, United States 
District Judge, retired. Judge Waring 
stressed that changes in racial segregation 
and discrimination will probably be 
brought about by judicial power rather 
than by excutive or legislative action. He 
cited the effects of his own decisions in 
South Carolina courts to show that civil 
rights are upheld when sanctioned by the 
force of law. Judge Waring concluded 
that segregation in education, even at the 
elementary school level, can also be suc- 
cessfully attacked by fiat. 
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CURRENT ISSUES IN ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM — Alfred McClung Lee, 
Brooklyn College, Chairman. George D. 
Stoddard, Chairman of the Directing 
Committee, New York University's Self 
Study, pointed out that academic freedom 
is under heavy attack at the state and 
local levels, but that concern with mc- 
carthyism at the national level has di- 
verted attention from these important 
areas. He drew on his experience as presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois to illus- 
trate the pressures to which university 
administrators and professors are being 
subjected. 

A lively discussion, led by H. H. Wil- 
son, Princeton University, and Bert James 
Loewenberg, Sarah Lawrence College, cen- 
tered around the ways in which academic 
freedom might be defended. Suggestions 
included: active rather than passive de- 
fense of civil liberities; more willingness 
to take responsibility on the part of the 
ordinary layman and teacher; stimulating 
political participation of academicians; 
combatting anti-intellectualism and abso- 
lutism; and social scientific evaluation of 
the first and fifth amendments. It was 
noted that the growing dependence of 
higher education on government funds 
was an important cause of challenges to 
acedemic freedom. 


THE RELATION OF RESEARCH 
TO PROBLEMS OF WAR AND 
PEACE — Theodore F. Abel, Hunter 


NOTICE OF THE 1954 


Any member of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems, including grad- 
uate students, may become officially listed 
as a participant in the program of our 
annual meeting (September 8-11 at Ur- 
bana, Illinois) by submitting one or more 
brief statements of his research interest 
in a “problem’ area. These statements, 
which should be limited to 150 wor's, 
will be used in the organization of open 
committee meetings to be scheduled for 
persons with common interests and will 
be made available in mimeographed form 
to those who attend. They should include 
both a difinition of your main focus of 
interest (a subcultural institutional, dis- 
organizational, or organizational problem: 
one characterizing the life experience of 
individuals; or some other) and an indica- 
tion of the main features of your approach 
to this problem. 

Four panel discussions of questions of 
general interest (The relationship of Social 
Science to Ethics, The Sociology of Anti- 
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College, Chairman. Speakers were Robert 
Cooley Angell, University of Michigan; 
W. Fred Cottrell, Miami University; Ar- 
thur Gladstone, Swarthmore College; 
Quincy Wright, University of Chicago; 
and Herbert C. Kelman, John Hopkins 
University was discussant. The symposi- 
um was sponsored by the Research Ex- 
change of the Prevention of War. 

The group addressed itself to the gen- 
eral problem; what research approaches 
can be taken to the problems of war and 
peace? Accordingly, each participant pro- 
posed an approach to research in this 
area. The topics covered included: an 
analysis of some of the questions which 
need to be answered; the kind of theo- 
retical assumptions which are made in at- 
tempting to answer these questions; and 
the sort of methods which can be used 
to do research on these questions. 


The Program Committee for the SSSP- 
SPSSI conference consisted of Genevieve 
Chase, private practice; Robert Bierstedt, 
City College of New York; S. M. Miller, 
Brooklyn College; Daniel M. Wilner, New 
York University; and Gerhart D. Wiebe, 
CBS, Chairman. The members of the 
Local Arrangements Committee were Har- 
old M. Proshansky, Brooklyn College; and 
Alfred P. Parsell, City College of New 
York, Chairman. 

SSSP wishes to express its appreciation 
to the officers and members of SPSSI 
for their splendid cooperation. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Intellectualism, Value Biases in Sociology, 
and The Graduate Student's View of the 
Field of Sociology) are planned for our 
meeting. In addition, SSSP will join with 
the American Sociological Society in spon- 
soring sessions on Social Disorganization, 
International Tensions, and Sociology and 
Health. The latter session and the Presi- 
dential Dinner will be co-sponsored with 
the Rural Sociological Society. Our Prob- 
lems Committees will meet September 11, 
while the panel discussions and joint ses- 
sions will take place throughout the four 
days. 

Statements for the “Problems Commit- 
tees” should be sent to the chairman of 
the Program Committee by May 15. 

Professor Robert W. Janes, Department 
of Sociology, University of Illinois, has 
been appointed chairman of the Local 


.Arrangements Committee for the SSSP 


convention. 
Paul Oren, Jr., Kent State University, 
Chairman, The Program Committee 
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REPORT OF THE EDITORIAL 
AND PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 

The SSSP book of readings tentativel 
entitled, The Sociology of Mental Health 
and Mental Disorder, is scheduled for 
early publication by W. W. Norton and 
Company. The volume was edited by 
Arnold Rose, chairman of the Committee 
on Preparation. 


Committee members are: Mabel A. 
Elliott, Pennsylvania College for Women; 
Hornell Hart, Duke University; Jerome 
Himelhoch, Brandeis University; Samuel 
Koenig, Brooklyn College; Elizabeth Briant 
Lee, Connecticut College for Women; 
Wayne C. Neely, Hood College; Lowry 
Nelson, University of Minnesota; and 
Preston Valien, Fisk University. 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The American Sociological Society officers elected for 1955 are: Herbert Blumer, 
University of California at Berkeley, as president; Philip M. Hauser, University of 
Chicago, as first vice-president; Robin M. Williams, Jr., Cornell University, as second 
vice-president. Newly elected members of the Council are: Kingsley Davis, Columbia 
University; Mabel A. Elliott, Pennsylvania College for Women; Lowry Nelson, 
University of Minnesota; and Clifford Kirkpatrick, Indiana University. 


The Eastern Sociological Society announced at its April meetings in New York City 
the election of the following officers for 1954-55: Alfred McClung Lee, Brooklyn 
College, president; Vincent H. Whitney, Brown University, vice-president; Arthur 
L. Wood, University of Connecticut, secretary-treasurer. 


OBITUARY 
Abbott P. Herman 


Dr. Abbott P. Herman, professor of sociology at the University of Redlands 
since 1945, died January 18, 1954 of pneumonia. He had been ill with arthritis for 
fifteen years. 


Dr. Heuman received his first college degree, in civil engineering, from Cornell 
University in 1920. In 1924 he received the bachelor of divinity degree from Me- 
Cormick seminary. 


He completed his master’s work at the University of Illinois in 1928 and was 
awarded the degree of doctor of philosophy (sociology) at the University of Chicago 
in 1930. 


Dr. Herman engaged in many professional activities. He was elected president 
of the Michigan Sociological Society for the period 1938-39. While on the faculty 
at the University of Redlands, he served as a member of the board of the Family 
Service association and of the House of Neighborly Service. 


He was a member of a number of professional societies, including the American 
Sociological Society and the Society for the Study of Social Problems. 


So great was his love for teaching that in spite of the progressively greater toll 
arthritis was taking from him, he showed no diminuition of interest or effort. When 
he recognized that his mobility would be permanently impaired, he moved to a home 
close to the campus, converted the garage into a modern classroom, and continued 
to teach from a wheel chair. 


Dr. Herman was an active scholar and was particularly interested in the study 
of social problems. His main work, published in 1949, was titled An Approach to 
Social Problems. 
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CURRENT ISSUES IN ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM — Alfred McClung Lee, 
Brooklyn College, Chairman. George D. 
Stoddard, Chairman of the Directing 
Committee, New York University’s Self 
Study, pointed out that academic freedom 
is under heavy attack at the state and 
local levels, but that concern with mc- 
carthyism at the national level has di- 
verted attention from these important 
areas. He drew on his experience as presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois to illus- 
trate the pressures to which university 
administrators and professors are being 
subjected. 

A lively discussion, led by H. H. Wil- 
son, Princeton University, and Bert James 
Loewenberg, Sarah Lawrence College, cen- 
tered around the ways in which academic 
freedom might be defended. Suggestions 
included: active rather than passive de- 
fense of civil liberities; more willingness 
to take responsibility on the part of the 
ordinary layman and teacher; stimulating 
political participation of academicians; 
combatting anti-intellectualism and abso- 
lutism; and social scientific evaluation of 
the first and fifth amendments. It was 
noted that the growing dependence of 
higher education on government funds 
was an important cause of challenges to 
acedemic freedom. 


THE RELATION OF RESEARCH 
TO PROBLEMS OF WAR AND 
PEACE — Theodore F. Abel, Hunter 


NOTICE OF THE 1954 


Any member of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems, including grad- 
uate students, may become officially listed 
as a participant in the program of our 
annual meeting (September 8-11 at Ur- 
bana, Illinois) by submitting one or more 
brief statements of his research interest 
in a “problem” area. These statements, 
which should be limited to 150 wor’s, 
will be used in the organization of open 
committee meetings to be scheduled for 
persons with common interests and will 
be made available in mimeographed form 
to those who attend. They should include 
both a difinition of your main focus of 
interest (a subcultural institutional, dis- 
organizational, or organizational problem: 
one characterizing the life experience of 
individuals; or some other) and an indica- 
tion of the main features of your approach 
to this problem. 

Four panel discussions of questions of 
general interest (The relationship of Social 
Science to Ethics, The Sociology of Anti- 


College, Chairman. Speakers were Robert 
Cooley Angell, University of Michigan; 
W. Fred Cottrell, Miami University; Ar- 
thur Gladstone, Swarthmore College; 
Quincy Wright, University of Chicago; 
and Herbert C. Kelman, John Hopkins 
University was discussant. The symposi- 
um was sponsored by the Research Ex- 
change of the Prevention of War. 

The group addressed itself to the gen- 
eral problem; what research approaches 
can be taken to the problems of war and 
peace? Accordingly, each participant pro- 
posed an approach to research in this 
area. The topics covered included: an 
analysis of some of the questions which 
need to be answered; the kind of theo- 
retical assumptions which are made in at- 
tempting to answer these questions; and 
the sort of methods which can be used 
to do research on these questions. 


The Program Committee for the SSSP- 
SPSSI conference consisted of Genevieve 
Chase, private practice; Robert Bierstedt, 
City College of New York; S. M. Miller, 
Brooklyn College; Daniel M. Wilner, New 
York University; and Gerhart D. Wiebe, 
CBS, Chairman. The members of the 
Local Arrangements Committee were Har- 
old M. Proshansky, Brooklyn College; and 
Alfred P. Parsell, City College of New 
York, Chairman. 

SSSP wishes to express its appreciation 
to the officers and members of SPSSI 
for their splendid cooperation. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Intellectualism, Value Biases in Sociology, 
and The Graduate Student's View of the 
Field of Sociology) are planned for our 
meeting. In addition, SSSP will join with 
the American Sociological Society in spon- 
soring sessions on Social Disorganization, 
International Tensions, and Sociology and 
Health. The latter session and the Presi- 
dential Dinner will be co-sponsored with 
the Rural Sociological Society. Our Prob- 
lems Committees will meet September 11, 
while the panel discussions and joint ses- 
sions will take place throughout the four 
days. 

Statements for the “Problems Comninit- 
tees” should be sent to the chairman of 
the Program Committee by May 15. 

Professor Robert W. Janes, Department 
of Sociology, University of Illinois, has 
been appointed chairman of the Local 


.Arrangements Committee for the SSSP 


convention. 
Paul Oren, Jr., Kent State University, 
Chairman, The Program Committee 
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REPORT OF THE EDITORIAL 
AND PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 

The SSSP book of readings oanaieey 
entitled, The Sociology of Mental Hea 
and Mental Disorder, is scheduled for 
early publication by W. W. Norton and 
Company. The volume was edited by 
Arnold Rose, chairman of the Committee 
on Preparation. 


Committee members are: Mabel A. 
Elliott, Pennsylvania College for Women; 
Hornell Hart, Duke University; Jerome 
Himelhoch, Brandeis University; Samuel 
Koenig, Brooklyn College; Elizabeth Briant 
Lee, Connecticut College for Women; 
Wayne C. Neely, Hood College; Lowry 
Nelson, University of Minnesota; and 
Preston Valien, Fisk University. 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The American Sociological Society officers elected for 1955 are: Herbert Blumer, 
University of California at Berkeley, as president; Philip M. Hauser, University of 
Chicago, as first vice-president; Robin M. Williams, Jr., Cornell University, as second 
vice-president. Newly elected members of the Council are: Kingsley Davis, Columbia 
University; Mabel A. Elliott, Pennsylvania College for Women; Lowry Nelson, 
University of Minnesota; and Clifford Kirkpatrick, Indiana University. 


The Eastern Sociological Society announced at its April meetings in New York City 
the election of the following officers for 1954-55: Alfred McClung Lee, Brooklyn 
College, president; Vincent H. Whitney, Brown University, vice-president; Arthur 
L. Wood, University of Connecticut, secretary-treasurer. 


OBITUARY 
Abbott P. Herman 


Dr. Abbott P. Herman, professor of sociology at the University of Redlands 
since 1945, died January 18, 1954 of pneumonia. He had been ill with arthritis for 
fifteen years. 


Dr. Herman received his first college degree, in civil engineering, from Cornell 
University in 1920. In 1924 he received the bachelor of divinity degree from Mece- 
Cormick seminary. 


He completed his master’s work at the University of Illinois in 1928 and was 
awarded the degree of doctor of philosophy (sociology) at the University of Chicago 
in 1930. 


Dr. Herman engaged in many professional activities. He was elected president 
of the Michigan Sociological Society for the period 1938-39. While on the faculty 
at the University of Redlands, he served as a member of the board of the Family 
Service association and of the House of Neighborly Service. 


He was a member of a number of professional societies, including the American 
Sociological Society and the Society for the Study of Social Problems. 


So great was his love for teaching that in spite of the progressively greater toll 
arthritis was taking from him, he showed no diminuition of interest or effort. When 
he recognized that his mobility would be permanently impaired, he moved to a home 
close to the campus, converted the garage into a modern classroom, and continued 
to teach from a wheel chair. 


Dr. Herman was an active scholar and was particularly interested in the study 
of social problems. His main work, published in 1949, was titled An Approach to 
Social Problems. 
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